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TRIBUTE OF DEAN McCOLLESTER 
TO DR. SWEETSER 


At the funeral of Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser 
the Rey. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., spoke 
as follows: 

“One of the first words I heard on ar- 
riving at the Universalist Convention, now 
in session at Washington, was of the death 
of Dr. Sweetser. It was a startling coinci- 


dence that he should die at the very mo-- 


ment that his brethren were in session and 
expecting the inspiration of his presence 
and the friendliness of his personality. 
Out of high regard for him, as counsellor, 
brother, and associate, the Convention 
has asked me to express its esteem for him 
and its sympathy for his family and his 
church. I am really here in a three-fold 
capacity—as denominational associate, as 
fellow alumnus, and as a personal friend. 
Dr. Sweetser has held different positions 
in the gift of the Convention and has been 
one of its ablest leaders. He was strong 
in his convictions and vigorous in his ut- 
terances. There never was a doubt on 
which side of the question he stood. In 
his many debates he has stirred to their 
depths the feelings of friends and foes. 
His especial interest was in questions of 
doctrine and government. He had a legal 
mind; he was merciless to his antagonists, 
and usually, in matters of order and pro- 
cedure, he was correct. He was a good 
fighter in a cause which he espoused, .and 
if he was defeated he held no enmity 
toward his opponent. In later years, he 
has been a special friend of the young 
ministers, and they have made him their 
comrade in meetings and discussions which 
most concerned the freer mind and new 
programs for justice and peace. He was 
an outstanding personality, and often on 
the unpopular side of a question, and yet 
just as often he surprised his brethren by 
his daring support of what seemed an un- 
popular cause but which in its issue proved 
him a prophet, one foreseeing where right 
was and how right would win. His breth- 
ren have often spoken of how successful 
he would have been had he gone into 
business or law or politics, but religion was 
his chosen vocation. He never forgot its 
high demands and he won from all high 
regard for his loyalty to conviction. 

“IT am also bringing here to-day the 
affection of his college... He graduated 
from Tufts College in 1866, sixty-three 
years ago. Sixty-three years is a Jong 
period to add to the year when one gradu- 
ated, but through all these years he has 
been a student, and that scholarly quality 
which characterized him while in college 
has characterized the whole length of his 
career. He was scholarly in every sense 
of that term. His knowledge was exact and 
logical. He was a keen seeker for the truth 
and an ardent champion of high ideals 
and human welfare. All of his knowledge 
he devoted to the welfare of mankind. 
When he finished his college course. at 
Tufts, he went to St. Lawrence Theological 


School for his theological course, for at 
that time Tufts College had no theological 
school. Three years ago, on his sixtieth 
anniversary as a graduate, he came to 
Tufts. He gloried in the progress made by 
the years in that institution, and he made 
us younger alumni take a new grip on our- 
selves as we noted the youthful mind and 
the eager soul of this man who had been 
sixty years out of college. Through me, 
the college sends here this day its expres- 
sion of honor for this man who by his life 
has honored his AJma Mater and shown 
the real values of academic and religious 
education. 

“T can not let this occasion pass with- 
out expressing a friend’s esteem for a 
friend. It has often happened in the past 
years when both of us had official connec- 
tion with the organization of our denomina- 
tion that we have been in debates and in 
some very intense debates. On some ques- 
tions, we have had radically different views, 
have been leaders of opposing parties. 
In debate he was unsparing toward friend 
or foe, but when the debates were over, 
warfare was forgotten, and he was a most 
genial comrade. Jt is a fine tribute to a 
man when an antagonist in worth-while dif- 
ferences can continue his respect for his 
foe after the battle is over. In the friendly 
contacts, Dr. Sweetser always brought 
forth interesting subjects of conversation, 
showed a wide observation of international 
affairs and was an interested listener to 
matters that were of much concern to 
another. He was a good conversation- 
alist and his interest was always in the finer 
things. 

“So to-day I come representing the 
Universalist General Convention, now in 
session in Washington, to bring its expres- 
sion of honor and affection for one of its 
leaders in the faith. I also bring here the 
tribute of his Alma Mater, Tufts College, 
in memory of one whose whole career was 
that of a scholar and whose loyalty to 
its traditions and needs was never doubted, 
and I also bring my own personal tribute, 
which is also a tribute that multitudes of 
his comrades in the faith would themselves 
express were they here. Schoolar, the- 
logian, logician, teacher, friend—we all 


salute you.” 
* * 


DR. GORDON 


In the death of Dr. Gordon, therefhas 
gone from our midst a great personality, 
theologian and preacher. But at this 
time we think of him chiefly as one who 
for almost fifty years has been the generous 
neighbor and friend of the clergy and 
people of Trinity Church. 

In a letter he once described the rela- 
tionship between the two churches as ‘fan 
apostolie succession of friendships.’’ We 
share with his family and people a deep 
sense of loss and with them we are grate- 
ful for the inspiration of his life-—Bulletin 
of Trinity Church, Protestant Episcopal, 
Boston. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


F THE RED CROSS AND CHRISTIAN LOVE 
ITH regret we find that we must disagree de- 
W cidedly with two of our contemporaries, the 
Churchman and the Congregationalist, to whom 
we are bound by the strong ties of a common concep- 
tion of Christianity and of editorial duty. 

Both it seems to us are unjust to the American 
Red Cross. Because that organization can not 
recommend a nation-wide appeal for China, the 
Churchman intimates that it thinks of itself as a 
Caucasian organization, and the Congregationalist 
asserts that in its counsel it is following Nietzsche 
rather than Christ. 

If the Red Cross took any such position as Dr. 
Gilroy says it does, we should agree with him. But the 
Red Cross does not advise reducing the population of 
China by war, banditry, profiteering. It takes no 
callous, indifferent attitude toward the frightful suf- 
fering and death. Itis merely enunciating the proposi- 
tion that we must. not perpetuate the evils of to- 
day for countless generations by the aid that we ex- 
tend. That is not always merciful which seems so. 
The greatest mercy, whether of God or of man, may 
be in the word “‘no.”’ 

Now let us make four propositions: 1. There 
can be no effective relief work in China or anywhere 
else that does not rest on a foundation of facts. 
2. All money raised for relief that is squandered closes 
the door of mercy for some one else. 3. There is re- 
lief work that is being done in China which the Red 
Cross approves. 4. It is one thing to go in and back 
up a mission or an orphanage working on a compara- 
tively small] scale, and another thing to take the re- 
sponsibility of advising the nation to go in and do work 
on a nation-wide scale. 

Our contemporaries do not deny the facts. No- 
body can. A general imposes a tax on a famine-strick- 
en area at the very moment when appeals are going out 
in America for that area. Do they not realize Hoover 
would instantly have stopped the work of Belgian re- 
lief if the Germans had continued imposing fines on 
Belgian towns to be paid in American grain? It is 
impossible on a nation-wide scale to carry on work 
of relief in a country without imposing conditions on 
the authorities of that country. These conditions 
may deal with safe conducts for personnel, use of 
trains or boats, supervision of distribution, or what 
not. The moment one imposes any condition, he 


limits the proposition that if a man is starving we 
must feed him no matter what happens. This seems 
like a hard doctrine, but let us think of all that is 
involved. Even the best of these Chinese leaders, 
those with whom we personally have the most sym- 
pathy, take small responsibility for sickness or death 
in any district. That sense of responsibility must be 
built up if China is ever to function. It never can be 
done by our pouring in relief without exacting help. 
We would not insist on any impossible condition, like a 
stable government at once, but minimum requirements 
must be these: ‘“‘Get out of these districts in which we 
are to operate,’”’ we must say to all of tthe fighting 
chieftains, ‘and stay out. Stop taxing the starving. 
Stop taking the seed corn. Give us the right to buy 
and move grain. Lend us your rolling stock. What- 
ever government exists must lend a hand up to the 
limit of its power.” Are any of these conditions 
likely to be met? Not yet. The Red Cross Com- 
mission came upon tons and tons of relief grain 
dumped on station platforms, exposed to rain, sprout- 
ing and spoiled, because one general had all the tracks 
which had to be used and another all the engines and 
cars. Now every time such things happen it makes 
it harder to raise money for other people in need. 
Not only is it desirable for the Red Cross to insist upon 
efficiency in relief administration, it is absolutely 
fundamental. Cut loose from that mooring and the , 
whole relief project of the world will go on to the rocks. 
There will be no money for the next Messina earth- 
quake, or Mississippi flood, or “starving children of 
Kurope,” if that principle is abandoned. It is not 
cold-blooded, scientific charity. It is warm and loving 
common sense. 

The Red Cross found some villages in the midst 
of the death and desolation of a vast area which 
stood out like oases in a desert. They were villages 
saved by the sanctified common sense, resourcefulness 
and courage of Catholic missionaries. These mis- 
sionaries put walls around these villages, supplied the 
villagers with guns, set a watch, and when looting 
armies came along drove them off. On the con- 
structive side they kept agriculture at a high level. 
When the local authorities got hold of funds they were 
on the spot to see that their villages had their fair 
share. This journal, and probably the Red Cross, 
could approve support of such a mission. 

What our brother editors cry out against is what 
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we cry out against ourselves—doing nothing while 
great masses die; confessing ourselves defeated no 
matter how great the emergency. We favor going on 
with our relief work, but not blindly. Let us send our 
money to some medical mission, orphanage, or other 
type of mission house that we know about or can find 
out about, and which assures us that, viewed on every 
side, the money can do good. We do not advise against 
general committees, but we do insist that it is criminal] 
for such committees not to take advantage of all the 
facts the Red Cross has put at their disposal, and use 
the money in China with adequate follow up work and 
insistence that the intellectuals, the generals, the 
civil leaders, must give full co-operation. 

There has been waste and blundering so far. 
There is nothing merciful or Christlike in either. 

* * 


PROUD OF UNIVERSALISTS 


AST week we described the earlier reaction of 

Universalists to the great address of Dr. Adams. 

That statement was accurate but incomplete. 

A great wave of enthusiasm and devotion rose from 

the address, and the Convention moved on to its close 
in a way that made Universalists happy and proud. 

The reports that followed Dr. Adams’s address 

made a distinct contribution. About the address of 

Dr. Etz there was a clarity, a frankness, an orderli- 


ness, an attention to details on the business side, and 


a recognition that business was only the servant of the 
spirit, that gave the delegates confidence in the essen- 
tial soundness of the church. The treasurer reported 
income more than outlay for the first time in years. 
The commissions as a whole indicated attention to 
the matters entrusted to them. Then came a 
money raising campaign which turned into one of the 
most moving spiritual experiences of Convention his- 
tory. A score of experienced campaigners agreed in 
the statement that the two amazing things about it 
were the way the pledging gained momentum as it 
went along and the depth of spiritual feeling in it. 
The contributions were coming in faster after an 
hour and a half than in the beginning, and the little 
speeches made in connection with them, touching 
chords of memory or paying tribute to noble men 
and women, brought tears to many an eye. If it 
proves possible to get hold of the facts on the basis 
ef the records kept, we shall attempt an account and 
interpretation of that event in a subsequent issue. 
It would take a better staff than we have to reproduce 
the impression made. 

Nor were the elections something merely pro 
forma. There had been talk in the corridors of defeat- 
ing Dr. Adams for re-election because of his address. 
When the votes were counted he proved to be the 
“high man” on. the ballot, getting all but eight votes 
cast. Admit that some voted for him because of fear 
of making the denomination ridiculous in the eyes of 
the world if he were not re-elected, that is not an 
adequate explanation. He received the votes. of 
Universalists because they were big enough to ap- 
preciate the spirit in which he approached his task and 
the high type of courage he showed. And we here 
express unbounded admiration for the rank and file of 
the people in the Convention who in humility and love 


took a chastisement that in humility and love had 
been prepared. The spiritual implications of our 
faith never were better exhibited. 

The addresses too made us proud of Universalists. 
It is too much to expect of even the greatest Conven- 
tion that every speaker will hit the mark. Not every 
one did. Those who failed know it better than we do. 
It is no part of our business to say who or why. And 
we need not point out narrowness or plain naive fool- 
ishness in debate, or harsh judgment in the corridors. 
Those things were a part of this Convention as of 
every other. But they could not quench or dampen 
the essential spirit. It was the spirit of a people that 
had again found themselves, who might not see clearly 
the way ahead but who were determined to press on, 
confident that the right way would open. Something 
gave Universalists in Washington new faith in them- 
selves. Possibly meeting in Washington and in an 
ideal convention place helped. Probably seeing Mr. 
Hoover, slight though the personal contact was, had 
an influence. The quick orderly transaction of busi- 
ness without losing ourselves once in a fog or getting 
ourselves tangled up in procedure certainly helped. 
Unquestionably the new church, bound now to suc- 
ceed, and the Young Tower, stiffened morale enor- 
mously. But the great thing was a new sense of 
mission, the idea that Universalists have a gospel that 
the world needs. 

We are proud of what Universalists said and did 
in Washington, but much more proud of the revela- 
tion of what they are. 

* * 


THE DEATH OF DR. SWEETSER 


DWIN CHAPIN SWEETSER of Philadelphia, 
dead at the age of eighty-two, was one of the 
strongest of our Universalist ministers. He 

bore a Universalist name, and his life was spent mainly 
in the service of the Universalist Church. This year 
marked the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination and 
the fiftieth year of his pastorate in Philadelphia. 

He died in General Convention week, and the 
great gatherings in Washington paused to honor a 
man who had held all highest honors of the denomi- 
nation—president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, trustee sixteen years, preacher of the occa- 
sional sermon. 

Dr. Sweetser was one of the ablest debaters of the 
denomination. He had clear-cut convictions and 
stood for them with great tenacity and courage. He 
never studied the effect of actions upon his personal 
fortunes. He never sought popularity. At times 
he became very unpopular. But he won in time the 
respect and even the affection of most of those who 
had fought him. He was a conservative theologically, 
and a progressive economically. He gave the causes 
of prohibition, industrial democracy, international] 
good will, strong support. He viewed with deep con- 
cern growing friendliness between the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches, and strongly opposed, even 
to the very last of his life, ““dual fellowship.” 

There was a side to Dr. Sweetser not so well 
known by the general public—a passion for nature, 
a considerable knowledge of birds and flowers, a love 
of the out of doors. He could be as tender as at 
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times he was stern. Fortunate were those to whom 
he revealed this inner self. It was his dominating 
self. He was like one of the old granite hills of his 
native New England, with lovely wild flowers blooming 
in many a recess hidden from the eyes of the world. 

* * 


WHERE ARE WE AT ON COMITY? 


S a result of the Washington Convention where 
are we at on comity and unity? Nowhere, in 
one sense. Infinitely better off in another 

sense. The matter never came up on the floor of the 
Convention except in the most formal way. The 
admirable report of the commission, stating the 
principles involved and reporting progress, went 
through the Committee on Recommendations without 
delay and through the Convention by a unanimous 
vote and without a word of debate. It will appear in 
the Leader soon. One delegate fervently called on 
the Convention to vote now on what the Universalist 
Church is going to do in this matter, and said elo- 
quently he was ready to merge with Unitarians to- 
morrow, but as the Convention at the moment was 
debating an entirely different matter, he was rapped 
down. William Knowles Cooper, a Congregationalist 
and a member of the Congregational Commission on 
Interchurch Relations, in his speech at the final plat- 
form meeting in the First Congregational Church, told 
of the consummation of the Congregational-Christian 
merger at the recent Christian Convention, stated the 
principles involved in this coming together of Chris- 
tian forces, and as an individual, not as an official, 
simply and kindly invited all other Christian groups 
of the country, “‘this group especially,” he added, to 
join that union when conditions are right. The plat- 
form on which the uniting forces took their stand he 
declared to be one of the greatest documents in Chris- 
tian history, and the adoption of the principle under- 
lying the action one of the greatest of achievements— 
language reminiscent of editorials in this journal when 
those principles were first laid down by the Congrega- 
tional-Universalist commissions. 

The convention of the corridors was fully ad- 
vised of the fact that one prominent Universalist came 
to the Convention with amendments to the report of 
the Commission on Comity, which had been rejected 
by the commission and which he proposed to present 
on the floor of the Convention. This he did not do. 
The amendments laid iron-clad instructions on the 
commission not to take any steps toward merger 
without specific authorization, but as the commission 
itself had said that it had done nothing of the kind, 
and as the psychology of the Convention was absolute- 
ly against any action closing doors upon the future, 
he did not persist. 

Now, very dear to the heart of this delegate is an 
eventual Universalist-Unitarian merger. Entirely 
honest is he in his fear that the liberal message of the 
Universalist Church may be weakened or lost by 
union or even the loosest kind of federation with 
Congregationalists. We think he is entirely mis- 
taken, but we understand his viewpoint and respect 
his convictions. The only active work that has been 
done in the past two years in the direction of merger 
has been done by him and his friends. 
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It was rather amusing to us to hear privately the 
kind and respectful remonstrances of some of the 
young men at the Convention about the policy of 
the Editor on comity and unity. We said to them of 
course we were for the Joint Statement, and of course 
we favored church union as well as church unity, but 
we would no more attempt to coax or_cajole or drive 
two reluctant church groups together than we would 
unite two unwilling persons at the marriage altar. 
The very essence of the thing is conviction, enthusiasm, 
joy. Without these union would be a ghastly farce. 

We have said comparatively little about comity 
and unity in recent months, because there has been 
little to say. But when there is something to say, we 
shall say it. To us the folly of follies in church work 
or religious journalism is this ‘hush, hush,” business. 
Dr. Adams, it seems to us, for all time has brought the 
subject out into the daylight. We all are going to 
face it with more sense and courage because of what 
he has said. Union is not dead, nor is that church 
bound to die which takes as a part of its day’s work 
consideration of a matter which lies close to the heart 
of Christianity. Our own feeling is growing stronger 
that union, when and if it comes, will come as a’ by- 
product of a spiritual revival, an appreciation of the 
essence of religion, a consecration of ourselves to that 
service of God and man which we profess. 

‘To that revival this journal especially dedicates 
all its energies as the next step. As to other steps, 
we will try to remember the question of Thomas: 
“Master, we know not whither thou goest.- How can 
we know the way?” The answer we would,make our 
guide, in comity and everything else: “I am the way.” 

* * 


THE PICTURE OF MR. YOUNG 


E are indebted to the Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way of Boston for permission to use his 
photograph of Owen D. Young for the cover 

cut on this issue. Mr. Greenway has one of the most 
valuable collections of autographed photographs in 
the country. It has been on exhibition in the Con- 
gressional Library, Washington, and in the Boston 
Public Library. We regret that his interesting Armis- 
tice Day sermon of a year ago, kept for this issue, has 
been crowded out. Mr. Greenway will begin his 
new work at All Souls Church, Brooklyn, December 1. 


* * 


THE UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST,; YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

OTHING could have been more sensible than 

the attitude of the Unitarian and Universalist 

young people, who met recently to consider 

the question of merger. They said in substance: “Let 

us get acquainted, hold an occasional service to- 

gether, do work together when the chance opens up, 

meet socially when we can, and see what happens. 

Until it is clear that our two bodies want union, let 

us do our own distinctive work well. Only let us not 

keep aloof.” Our own attitude toward an exclusive 

union with the Unitarians is well known. We prefer 

something wider and more inclusive. But for efforts 

to work more closely with a group as fine in every 

respect as this young Unitarian group we have nothing 
but genuine enthusiasm. 
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The Peace Tower 


SHE dedication of the beautiful tower of the 

‘| Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington was the high-water mark of 
interest and enthusiasm at the Washington 
Conventions. Although many ministers had left 
on Saturday to fill their home pulpits on Sunday, 
and although the day trains on Sunday carried other 
delegations away, the great majority of attendants 
upon the Convention remained. And nearly every- 
body who had ever been connected with the local 
parish turned out for this historic occasion. 

At 4 p. m., Sunday, Oct. 27, the large congrega- 
tion completely filled the space between the church 
and the Sixteenth Street sidewalk. Six hundred and 
forty chairs had been placed. Every chair was taken 
and at least a hundred people were standing on both 
sides of the temporary fence and on what eventually 
will be alawn. The front rows of chairs on the right 
were occupied. by members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention and the board 
of the local church. 

Dr. Harned, musical director, and the choir of 
the church led in the singing, assisted by a trumpeter. 
The speakers’ rostrum was simply the broad stone 
landing in front of the main entrance of the church, 


three steps above the level of the ground. The 


doors had not been hung, but the carving of. the 
tympanum over the entrance, a reproduction of that 


on the cathedral at Chartres, was finished. Above. 


the speakers, the first heard at the church since the 
walls have risen, was the noble figure of the teaching 
Christ, hand stretched out as if in blessing upon what 
was taking place. Said Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive 
Secretary, as he stood modestly in the background, 
“The teaching Christ above it all is the thing I shall 
remember as long as I live.” 

The weather was beautiful, in striking contrast 
to the cold rain on Sunday, April 28, the day the 
corner-stone was laid. Though twilight comes early 
in late October, there was full daylight for the services, 
as they started promptly at 4 and closed almost 
exactly at 5, as planned. 

The first voice heard was that of Dr. Frederic 
Williams Perkins, pastor of the Memorial Church, who 
has worked so cheerfully and bravely for the project 
and who this day saw the beginning of what he is 
convinced will be the great realization of a great vi- 
sion. He announced the noble hymn of William 
Merrill Vories, the first verse of which is as follows: 

Let there be light, Lord God of Hosts, 
Let there be wisdom on the earth! 
Let broad humanity have birth, 

Let there be deeds, instead of boasts. 


It is a hymn in which is compressed the philos- 
ophy and platform of the Universalist Church. It 
closes with the prayer, “Let the woe and waste of 
warfare cease.” 

The Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-chairman of 
the National Memorial Church Campaign Com- 
mittee, who has done yeoman service for Dr. Etz and 
the Board in raising the money, offered an appropriate 
invocation. 


Dr. Perkins then read a letter and gave a mes- 
sage from the Secretary of State expressing the grati- 
tude that al] citizens feel for Owen D. Young. “No 

e,” he said, ‘holds Mr. Young in higher honor or 
more highly appreciates his great service.’”’ Another 
letter was from Fred B. Smith, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Peace, and also Moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches. 

Dr. Perkins kept his poise admirably as the 
broadcasting apparatus arrived and a strong cable 
with microphone attached was rushed from the 
street to the place where he was standing. 

The addresses of the afternoon were by the Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, a distin- 
guished veteran of the World War and an old friend 
of Owen Young. He did not take advantage of the 
occasion to deliver a political speech, or an address of 
a general nature, but spoke to the occasion, paying an 
eloquent tribute to the work of Owen D. Young, 
showing his own deep sympathy with the movement 
to abolish war forever, and recognizing the work of 
the Universalist Church—the first denomination of 
Christians to dedicate the tower of its church to a 
conception as wide as mankind. The Evening Star 
of Washington, D. C., gave an epitome of the address 
as follows: 

Mr. Fish urged the support of Universalists to 
prohibit the export of arms and munitions to belligerent 
nations by private manufacturers in the United States, 
declaring: ‘‘The United States should cease from being 
the potential slaughter house of the world. There is no 
sound reason why we should permit our munitions 
makers for the sake of profit and greed to ship muni- 
tions to belligerent nations with which we are at peace, 
without the consent of Congress. If we must have 
wars in the future let it be in defense of the United 
States and not in defense of war profiteers or the greed 
of munition manufacturers.”’ 

Taking a slap at professional propagandists and 
lobbyists, Mr. Fish said: ‘‘The eyes of the public have 
been opened by the near treason of that paid lobbyist 
and propagandist, William B. Shearer, at Geneva, and 
the American people know now what they may ex- 
pect from the paid propagandist of the armament trust.”’ 

Elsewhere in his address he declared: ‘‘Although 
the guns have been silent since the armistice we have 
had no peace; we have had nothing but international 
discord, bitterness and hatred.’’ Later, he asserted 
that ‘‘the Briand-Kellogg peace pact renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy is the greatest blood- 
less revolution in the history of mankind.”’ 

The speaker paid tribute to Owen D. Young and 
his plan worked out Jast spring in settling World War 
reparation disputes. 

In his introductory remarks the speaker declared, 
“This tower will stand for ages to come as a monument 
to the cause of peace, humanity and religion, and will 
commemorate the great achievements of Owen D. 
Young in restoring co-operation and understanding in a 
war-torn world.” 

The account in the Washington Post said: 

Representative Fish devoted a large part of his 
speech to praise of Young, pointing out that although 
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Young is a private American citizen, he has accom- 
plished more than any general or statesman in the world 
“to end the war after the war’’ in the mad scramble 
over German reparations. 


The Washington Herald story carried these sen- 
tences: 

Fish said, ““Young has done more for the cause of 
world peace than any statesman or general,’’ adding, 
“Many believe that most of the framing of the so- 
called Dawes plan was done by Young.”’ 


Admirable as the accounts were in New York 
and Washington papers, they fail utterly to give the 
true color of Mr. Fish’s great address. We are at- 
tempting to secure the complete text for a future 
number. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams spoke briefly, but with the 
simple eloquence which characterizes his utterances. 
Our readers will see for themselves the lofty plane on 


tunity to do the thing in a fitting way the Universalist 
Church is carving its fundamental faith in imperishable 
stone. The tower of this temple which, though known 
as our National Memorial Church, is actually inter- 
national in its original conception and ultimate realiza- 
tion, is being dedicated to International Justice and 
World Peace. And it is a basic principle of the faith 
we cherish that these two ideas can not‘be separated. 

But the human mind somehow insists upon the 
incarnation of its spiritual ideals. The word must 
become fiesh. So a man has been raised up among us 
in whose faithful, understanding and unflagging service 
the world has been given a demonstration of the quali- 
ities which must combine in human motive and conduct 
if the ideal of world peace is to become incarnate. His 
is a spirit inflexible for justice, yet eager to understand 
and quick to win the love of his fellow men. His is a 
spirit to whom a mere sentimentalism makes no appeal, 
yet a spirit so comprehending and so generous withal 
that he grapples triumphantly with the shadowy demons 


which the address moved. Dr. Adams said: 


In the face of an occasion like this, words are but 
broken reeds. They do not sustain the weight of o r 
emotion. We are standing to-day in the shadow of 
a tower which for all time to come is to symbolize the 
realization of a great ideal. This tower is the sky-seek- 
ing portion of a temple soon to be dedicated to the 
service of God as our universal Father. The ideal 
which it is to symbolize is that peace on earth fore- 
shadowed centuries ago and prophetically proclaimed 
among men of good-will. That these two things, the 
symbol and the ideal, should have come together in 
dramatic way, and with such glad acclaim from all our 
hearts, lays a great sense of awe upon us. Only once 
or twice in my lifetime has such a thrill swept over me 
as when I realized something of the significance of this 
event. And it is such a little time ago that those who 
were bearing witness to this high hope of human brother- 
hood were walking in a great spiritual Joneliness, and 
often the target for shafts of ridicule from those who 
could not encompass the vision. 

The Universalist Church, in whose behalf I have 
the high honor of speaking as its President to-day, has 
here come to one fruition of its prophetic mission. This 
ehurch was conceived and born in the conviction of 
God’s universal and everlasting Fatherhood, with all 
that stupendous truth implies concerning both God and 
man. In the heart of the Eternal there is neither North 
nor South, nor East nor West. The wisdom of God 
and His loving purpose does not regard race or color, 
language or clime. All are God’s children, from the 
least even unto the greatest. Strangely enough, men 
have not always been-eager to hear it; but during its 
more than one hundred and fifty years of history this 
church has not ceased to bear witness to that evangel. 

Out of the truth of God’s universal Fatherhood 
comes imperatively the truth of man’s universal broth- 
erhood. Not in some dim world of disembodied spirits 
beyond the grave, but in the pulsing human life of the 
here and now. It was only little by little that this 
corollary became plain; but when our prophets began to 
sense the stupendous meaning of it and to realize how 
simple, how logical, how inescapable, it is, the light 
came pouring in with an almost blinding swiftness. 
It had to be so. The two were inseparable. The ear- 
lier truth of God’s universal Fatherhood is vindicated 
and established only by the realization of the universal 
brotherhood of man; and this, in turn, can become 2 
fact only when the war-drums shall sound no longer 
and the battle-flags are furled. 

So it has come about that on this first real oppor- 


of hatred, suspicion and distrust. Owen D. Young is 
acknowledged by a grateful world as the embodiment 
of the idea] of peace and good-will among men. With 
the simplicity that marks all great souls, he has testified 
to-day to the faith of life which has made him what he 
is—the faith of the Universalist Church. So to him 
and his achievements this tower is to be a tribute elo- 
quent and enduring.’ 

When I realize what has come to pass in the linking 
together of these three things—a faith as universal as 
the heart of God, a human soul inearnating in vision and 
achievement a tremendous step towards the universal 
brotherhood long foretold, and a shrine at this cross- 
roads of the world’s hurrying life symbolizing, honoring 
and immortalizing both of them—when I realize even 
dimly the significance of this thing which has come to 
pass among us, an awtul humility falls upon me and 
puts a seal upon my lips. Almighty God, vouchsafe to 
Thy servants some measure of worthiness that we may 
rise to this challenge and this opportunity! 


Symonds’s hymn, “The Coming Race,” was sung. 
It begins, ‘““These things shall be—a loftier race than 
e’er the world hath known shall rise.” The impres- 
sive service of dedication led by Dr. Perkins was as 
follows: 


Minister—Behold, it shall come to pass in the latter days that 
the mountain of the Lord’s house shal! be established in the 
top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills. 

People—And all nations shall flow into it; and many peoples 
shall say, Come ye, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord. 

Minisiter—And he shall judge between the nations, and arbitrate 
for many peoples. 

People—And they shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. 

Minisier—Nation shall not lift up sword against nation: 

People—Ne ther shall they learn war any more. 

Minisier—But they shall sit every man under his vine and under 
his fig tree; 

People—And none shall make them afraid. 

Minisier—For the people shall abide in a peaceful habitation, 

People—And in safe dwellings and in quiet resting-places. 

Minister—Then shall the wilderness become a fruitful field, and 
the fruitful field be counted a forest. 

People—Then justice shall dwell in the wilderness, and right- 
eousness shall abide in the fruitful field. 

Minister—And the work of righteousness’ shall be peace; 

People—And the effect of righteousness, quietness and confidence 
forever. 

Minister and People—In the name of the Universalist Churches 
of America we hereby declare that this tower, dedicated to 


the ideal of Internationa] Justice and World Peace, is a 
loving and grateful tribute to Gwen D. Young, who, in 
spired by faith im the constructive power of human brothe~ 
hood, contributed his rere talents of mind and heart to the 
healing of the nations devastated hy the wodd wer. “Peace 
on earth among men of sood Will” 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton,-chairman of the Com- 
mission on Foreign Relations and World Peace. then 
offered the following prayer: 


0 Thou who hast set before us 2 flying gual, srant 
that we may never falter in its quest, weary though 
we may become. We would not have Hie comple, 
entire, perfect; hadst Thou made it thus all desre_ all 
}oyY, would depart from i. 

We thank Thee that this Thy world is incomplete, 
that Thou dost summon vs te dificuk tasks ihst con- 
Stantly we are put to the test, for thus Thou dost grant 
us the inestimable boon, the thrilling adventure, of 
menis. 

We share in the joy vonchsafed to those who have 
Victory, who heve sealed the dextline heights of truth. 

We thank Thee that to-day we stand within cht of 
another lofiy peek of achievement. 

How its vision fascinates us; how its glory slows 


within us—that ideal of mankind one family, al na 
ons, all races, knit together by the indissoluble bonds of 
peace and soo0d will? 

of this stately tower, and because of that which we do 
to-day it will forever be to us not merely a structure of 
grace and beauty, but 2 symbol of those fying hopes 
and dreams of men which never are satisfied till they 
Test in the fruition of Thine Own Plans. 

So do we dediesie this iower to Intemational 
Justice and World Peace, and humbly pray thai we 
may here consecrate ourselves Sincerely to the lebaor. 
the sacrifice if need be, but to the priceless joy of fol 
lowing this gleam, of serving this ides]: and hasten the 
Gay, we pray Thee, when this ideal which inspires the 
hearts of so many of Thy children throughout the world 


A Preface to Christian Liberalism’ 


William Wallece Rose 


ry 


iE age in which we live is applying with some- 
thing of a vengeance one test ip religion: 
| Are its doctrines demonstrable? Are they 
Se in harmony with man’s unquesiioned knowl- 
edge and his ondary day-by-day social activities? 
Nothing matiers im religion aly more except thai 
which comes home to man. and ities in with his expe 
rience. And nothmg could Promise more for the 
laberal Church and the religion of Jesus. For the 
halve assumption that religious symbols and beliefs 
are figments of the imagination, or the pseudo-science 
of the superstitious, will not itself stand up under the 
scrutiny of demonsiraiion. 

The question that must occur io any ohe who 
seeks to imterpret these interesting times is this: 
What alter all is there to this idea of God and a moral 
order which has moved men in every age, and which 
is the burning question of this age? What ciernal 
fiame burns in the earthen vessel of the churd ? What 
ineradicable hope stirs both saint and sinner to prayers 
wise and foolish? What fearful symmeiry of body, 
mind and soul ordains man io be the only creature 
that looks back on its Past with shame, and forward, 
through the imagination, to a better time io come? 

Forman is ashamed. He is ashamed of his fight- 
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him from behaving as though it were so, he is inclined 
to believe with the psychologist that this inner monitor 
is only the ancestral memory of a once-slorious delu- 


It seems to me that the deep indigo of disillusion 
founder 1 nderings of the human heart. The signs 
of the times indicate that man is once again in quest 
of “the essential somewhereness of God.” A new age 
is opening before us—an age of faith all the more im- 
pressive because scientist now joms religionist in 
affirming “one God, who ever lives and loves: one 
God, one law, and one far-off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.” 

What is happening im religion, then, is what is 
internationalism and indeed every field where rest. 
less men are roving. Everything is in a state of m- 
setiledness because everything is alive and growing. 
And so is religion, as it is manifested within and out- 
side the churches—alive and growing! For religion 
is a fluent not a statie thing. The conception of it 
has changed in the past, is changing now, and will 


tation, restless doubt and spiritual famine. 

1. Will it be fundamentalism? Hardly. The 
collapse of that dogma “subily eaten into by the 
acids of modernity.” to quote Walter Lippmann, has 
been described in detail by that author in his “Preface 
to Morals.” under the title, “The Great Scenario.” 
Lippmann pictures the modern world as a stage upon 
which a stupendous play has just been presented. 
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In the prologue the earth was created. Im the epi- 
logue the blessed were living in the New Jerusalem. 
Between these the plot was unfolded—no less than 
the salvation 6f man. The stage was a small affair 
and the Voice of the Director was plainly heard from 
the wings. Man the actor was a miserable creature, 
doomed to recite his Imes in a vale of tears. To res- 
cue him from this was the role of Jesus. And to be 
rescued was the supreme good of life’ To quoie: 
“Into this marvelous story the whole of human 
life could be fitted. But to many who were in the 
audience it is now evident they have seen a play, a 
magnificent play, one of the most sublime ever created 
by human imagination. But nevertheless a play, 
and not a literal account of human destiny. They 
know that it was a play. They have lingered long 
enough to see the scene shifters at work. The painied 
drop is half rolled up; some of the turrets of the celes- 
tial city can still be seen, and a part of the choir of 
angels. But behind them, plainly visible, are the 
struts and gears which held in place what, under a 
gentler light, looked lke the boundaries of the uni- 
verse. They are only human hopes and fears, and 
bits of antique science and half-forgotten history, 
and symbols here and there of experiences through 
which some in every generation pass.” Conceivably, 
as Mr. Lippmann says, men might again write another 
drama as great as the epic of the Biblical scheme of 
salvation. But it would ever remain a work of the 
imagination. Never again can we accept naively 
such a gorgeous fable as sober fact. Fundamentalism 
is gone. 

ny Will the emerging religion take the form of 
that recrudescence of ethical culture known as Hu- 
manism? Hereis a yoice—a persuasive voice—saying 
to man: “Accept the grim necessity of being spiritually 
alone in the universe. Then and only then shall you 
enter the warm valley of human existence—warm 
with human impulse, rich im aspiration and affection, 
pulsating with that unconquerable thing called life. 
Do this and you will sense a new togetherness and an 
increasing joy in living. Do this and you can build 
on earth the heaven you have too long prayed for be- 
yond the skies.” If from this frontier the humanist 
pushed on toward the rediscovery of a spiritual re- 
ligion, we might be won over to this new soviet of the 
sects. For in Humanism we have a desperately 
practical, deeply revolutionary movement valiantly 
staking out a new earth and heaven: not only a church 
without a bishop and a state without a king, but a 
social order without a God! But, like its political 
counterpart in Russia, Humanism lacks lifting power; 
it has little vision beyond practicality. It is ego- 
centric. Tempted like Job, its most vocal advocate 
“heholds the sun when it shines and the moon waiting 
im its brightness, and his heart hath been secretly 
enticed and his mouth hath kissed his hand, and he 
has denied the God which is above.” 

You apprehend then the direction of our thought 
to-night. The future in religion belongs neither to 
belated fundamentalist nor doctrinaire humanist. 
The future belongs to the Christian liberal: to those 
who combine the religious temper with the scientific 


_ viewpoint. To those whose way of life and thought 
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brings into harmony the essential teachings of Jesus, 
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the established facts of science, and the psychology of 
every-day experience! 

Any religion that will send men into this soul-sick, 
songless human world and set it singing again, put- 
ting first things first, facing men in the right direction, 
away from war, injustice, greed and shame, and 
toward the Beloved Community, will rise to certain 
tests. It will first have to square with common sense. 
Now it is not rational for any of us to believe that we 
can start with what we have and build the good and 
satisfactory life alone. Do you know anybody who 
has done it? No, we come together in groups and to- 
gether we work out a composite ideal of goodness far 
beyond the capacity of any to achieve alone. 

But m creating these goods—honesty, disinter- 
ested service, altruism, soul-reachings all of them— 
we sturdily rely on something abstract and mystical: 
cosmic integrity, the behavior of the universe upon 
which we depend for security, welfare, and increasing 
richness. Our spiritual entity does not go it alone. 
Even as our sense of the rational finds response in the 
physical universe, so our yearning for truth, our ap- 
preciation of beauty, our moral judgments, our sense 
of the sacred, find response in something in our en- 
vironment. This is common sense, and sound science. 

‘Whether then we accept the story of creation 
zecording to Hebrew myth or humanist mechanics, 
whether God made the world and man, or “the world 
and man evolved,” we have on our hands an explana- 
tion which must itself be explained. The gulf of the 
unknown is there, whether the leap of faith is taken 
at the end of the journey as in the traditional account, 
or at the beginning of the journey as in the new ac- 
count. The world is alive—what gave it life? The 
world shows a pattern—what patterned it? The 
world is making for a definite objective—with whom. 
and how, and why? 

Not only must this coming religion meet the test 
of common sense, but of every-day experience as well, 
The fatalistic philosophy of the determinist that man 
is in the grip of creumstances and is rooted to his 
Ways as a tree is to itssoil, will not do. Men are not 
trees walking. They are not lumps of “dynamic 
dirt going it blind.” It is man’s experience to find 
himself fronted on every side by an invisible universe. 
It is his experience to feel a Presence which he calls 
God, and believes in as good. Wherever men feel 
this Presence (and they feel it everywhere) we find 
them taking one simple, understandable line of action 
—trying to get into right relationships with it. It 
may be the Good Life of the humanist. It may be 
the Cosmic Friend of the mystic. It may be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. But there it 
is. And itis real. 

Let me illustrate this by as surprising an episode 
as ever occurred. Some years ago a celebrated actor 
and comedian and his theatrical company woke one 
winter's morning to find their sleeping-car stalled in a 
snow storm near Billmgs, Montana. There was 
nothing to do but sit and wait until the huge drifts 
were shoveled away. And in those hours of enforced 
solitude and silence, Fred Stone found himself beset 
with questions that have troubled man through the 
ages. What is life? What is the meaning of this 
strange existence? Is there any thread of consistent, 
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kindly purpose running through the centuries? A 
few days later the newspaper of the nation carried 
the startling information that Fred Stone had joined 
a church! 

What any movement that hopes to be more than 
a sect must reckon with is this: Religion is nearer to all 
of us than we realize. Within every heart there is an 
ancient wealth of instinct and emotion, silently com- 
pelling us to worship that ultimate power which science 
can not disclose. In the midst of some large tragedy 
or petty episode, anything that raises the Jevel of our 
vision for a moment, we see suddenly that our modern 
claims to omniscience are nonsense. The impulse of 
religion is thus so interwoven in our natures that it 
can survive years of neglect, decades of doubt, tons 
of the propaganda of folly, and suddenly appear when 
the need of it arises. 

Now some subscribe to the interesting theory 
that when the origin and development of these re- 
ligious impulses have been explained psychologically, 
the need to which they minister has been done away 
with! This is strange reasoning! It is as though the 
woodsman who tells us how a tree lives and grows and 
reproduces its kind has forever emancipated us from 
the need of its shade, fruit, and sturdy fiber. Too 
many to-day look at religious beliefs and practises as 
a woodsman looks at a tree. He figures its kind, its 


age, its quality, the cubic feet in finished lumber, the - 


wastage and haulage and possible profit. And all 
these a tree surely is. But the poet passes by and 
looks at a tree and sees something more. His mind 
leaps to fancy, not to figures, and he sings: 


“T think that I shal] never see 
A poem lovely as a tree! 
A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet, flowing breast; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain; 
A tree that may, in summer, wear 
A nest of robins in her hair.” 


And this, too, a tree surely is! Trees are both 
fiber and fancy, shelter and song, wastage and won- 
derment. And religion is both mud and mystery, 
superstition and surprise, a language and a voice that 
breaks through all language and escapes in moods, 
songs, symbols. And until man has sunk so low that 
utility is the only beauty he responds to, God will ever 
be more than man’s projected ego, prayer more than 
self-deception, immortality more than wishful think- 
ing, and man himself more than “‘an ape grown rusty 
at climbing trees who yet feels himself to be a protege 
of Omnipotence in a place that is not home.” 

The coming religion will not only square with 
man’s common sense, and match his common ex- 
perience, but it must give wings to his soul. To para- 
phrase Browning, “A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, else what’s a religion for?”’ The thinker whose 
preoccupation with the mechanics of life obscures 
its fruits is like one who lives in the hollow of the hills 
and never leaves home. His vision is limited, bounded 
on all sides by frowning crags. As a musician he may 
know drums. But the low sweet music of human joy, 
sorrow and unutterable faith is beyond his range. 
An artist, he may know color composition. But he is 
blind to such a canvas, say, as Breton’s “Song of the 
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Lark,” wherein a simple peasant girl in a field at sun- 
rise expresses in her posture and uplifted, listening 
face the rapt response to the voice of nature, and sug- 
gests realms to which her wistful spirit answers with 
eagerness and wonder. A poet he may be. But heis 
unmoved by the grandest of word-cadences, as voiced 
in the poetry of prophecy and prayer. He may bestir 
himself vaguely at the claims of enlightened self- 
interest. But he can never touch the hem of the 
garment of these selfless lovers who have said: “Man 
is my brother, the world is my country, and to do good 
is my religion.’””’ He may dabble in science. But he 
is unblessed with prescience—pre-science!—whereby 
men cherish what they can not prove because they feel 
it to be true. He may be stoical as one who “faces 
what he must.” But to him there is forever denied 
the astonishment of finding himself unaccountably fac- 
ing what he could avoid. For in nothing is religion 
so cherished as when it gives wings to the soul 

But the great virtue any religion which is to 
meet and minister to man’s hunger in a scientific age 
must have, and that which we liberals most lack, is to 
take into account the whole man—not only his mental 
life (which has been our boasted specialty) but his 
emotions. Manistheshaken slave of breath. And we 
liberals have pretended that man’s emotions linked 
him with the child and the simpleton, and not with the 
divine. We have ignored too long the tremendous 
emotional appeal in ritual, in beauty of form, in color 
and pageantry. Christian liberalism will again feed 
the intelligent multitude when it consumes its own 
smoke and becomes not a gospel of analysis, but of 
synthesis, when, in a day of intense specialization 
our specialty is to discover the whole of life, to be a 
conserver of the whole of life, and to understand that 
the whole of life includes man’s motives as well as his 
misgivings. 

The great issue about which hangs the true sub- 
limity of man and his good, with something of the 
terror of an overhanging fate, is—what are we going 
to do with all these values? What is the end to which 
our new knowledge, our lusty experimentation, our 
brave doubts, are the means? Is it not that spiritu- 
alized mankind shall once more look at the skies and 
ask with him of old, ““When I consider thy heavens, 
the moon and stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
man that thou art mindful of him?” Still a quest and 
a question! Yes, but not of doubt. Not of weary 
disillusionment. But of astonishment and joy! 


“A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell. 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod; 
Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God! 


“A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight hard pathway trod; 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God.’ 
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The General Convention: Facts 


PSHE opening session of the General Convention 
es} was held in All Souls Unitarian Church, 
S| Sixteenth and Harvard Streets, Wednesday, 
22 Oct. 23, at 7.30 p.m. Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
the President, called the session to order. The Rev. 
Lyman Ward of Alabama offered prayer. Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, Executive Secretary, in compliance with the 
by-laws, called the roll and found a quorum. A 
beautiful little address of welcome was then made by 
Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, minister of the church. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington then delivered 
the occasional sermon, “Apollos or Christ,”’ published 
in the Christian Leader of Oct. 26. Dr. Perkins spoke 
with great power in spite of the illness from which he 
had been suffering. 

Following the sermon Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
pastor emeritus of the Washington church, took 
charge of the communion service. He was assisted 
by Dr. Perkins. Dr. van Schaick announced that the 
Rev. Wm. Couden, formerly associate minister in 
Washington, who was to assist, had started in time 
for the meeting, but had been delayed ten hours on a 
Sound steamboat. 

At the close of the service he paid a tribute to the 
late Edwin C. Sweetser, and announced the collection 
for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. This collec- 
tion amounted to over $300. Eight hundred were in 
attendance. 

Ves. 


Thursday Morning 

The first of a series of three devotional services 
opened the Thursday morning session of the Conven- 
tion. These services were led by Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter of Minneapolis, with Mrs. Stella Marek Cush- 
ing as musical director, and Mrs. John van Schaick, 
Jr., at the piano. The theme of this service was 
“How may we recognize God?” 

A violin solo by Mrs. Cushing, “Prayer,” 
opened the service. Dr. John Smith Lowe led 
in prayer, and Dr. Shutter spoke of finding God 
through personal purity and righteousness, in our 
own better selves, in the loving heart and in doing 
good, for that is His spirit working within us. 

The entire service, music, prayer and address, 
formed a perfect unity, and struck a note of spiritual 
power which permeated the sessions of the day. 

Because the Convention was still laboring under 
certain requirements of the old constitution, the en- 
tire roll had to be called at the first business session. 
To avoid the loss of the Convention’s time, a few 
members met in one of the committee rooms at 8 
o’clock and went through the necessary technicalities, 
so that when the Convention was called to order it 
was ready to proceed to business. Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
the Secretary, made several announcements, among 
them that the Mayflower Hotel was making no charge 
whatever for the use of the assembly and committee 
rooms. 

In the absence of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Convention, Dr. Adams asked the immediate past 
President, Dr. John Murray Atwood, to take the 
chair, and he called for the President’s address, which 


was printed in last week’s Leader. Dr. Adams brought 
out in challenging fashion the inconsistencies in the 
present situation of the Universalist Church, diag- 
nosing the difficulties faced by the church as a whole 
and by its officials. However, he did not stop with 
diagnosis, but, with an earnest call to a deepening of 
purpose and devotion on the part of ministers and 
laymen alike, prescribed the remedy for the difficulties 
described. At its conclusion the body of delegates, 
with only two or three exceptions, stood in tribute to 
Dr. Adams and in recognition of his courageous facing 
of the facts. It was evident that the Convention was 
ready to rise to the challenge, for a deep emotion 
thrilled the entire company. 

The reports of the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention and of the Treasurer were presented in 
printed form and referred to the Committee on Of- 
ficial Reports, after the financial statement had been 
explained by Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, the Treasurer. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz read his report as Executive 
Secretary, which was sent for consideration to the 
same committee. After an expression of apprecia- 
tion to the officers and people with whom he has been 
working, he reminded the Convention of the molten 
state in which economic, political, moral, socia] and 
religious ideas are to-day. He urged the Convention 
to address itself to the great needs and problems of 
the day, and not to lose itself in a mass of details of 
technical but necessary business. 

Further he said: “Some of these problems grow 
out of the shifts of city population and changing 
ways of living in both city and country to which the 
church must adjust its ministry. 

“Other problems are financial. Budgets of local 
churches have not kept pace with changing financial 
conditions. Generally the budget is a fair barometer 
of the interest in other phases of the work. The need 
is for education and the development of a sense of 
stewardship. 

“Perhaps the root problem is the lack of any sense 
of mission for the Universalist Church. When we 
were defending a distinctive theological doctrine, there 
was discernible some reason for being. With a grow- 
ing liberalism in many churches that motive has 
largely gone—although there is still a tremendous 
need of the evangel of Universalism. 

“A spiritual dynamic is the only thing which will 
save us for further usefulness in the world. 

“Our chief task is to make our local churches 
more vital, more aggressive, more actively Christian, 
and co-operatively make our larger church a more 
effective force for a realization of Christian brother- 
hood throughout the world.” 

Dr. Etz suggested the holding of “Schools of the 
Prophets” in various sections of the country to help 
the ministers to a new vision of truth and opportunity 
for service, the possible exchange of ministers between 
different sections of *the country, an automobile 
“gospel van” sent out on preaching missions, and in 
local churches, in addition to the preaching of a re- 
vitalized gospel, classes dealing with the implications 
and applications of Universalism. 
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He closed his report by saying: “This church of 
ours is to-day in the valley of decision. This gather- 
ing may be historic, for it will help to determine our 
part in the weal or the woe of future generations. 
Our great faith will go forward with us or in spite of us. 
We must decide as to what part we shall have in its 
advancement.” 

The report of the Board of Foreign Missions 
was read by the chairman, Dr. F. C. Leining of New 
York. He spoke of the return of Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway to Japan and the going out of Miss Ruth G. 
Downing, the illness of Dr. Tsuga of the Central 
Church, Tokyo, and the return home for a furlough 
year of the Rev. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson and 
family. The Board suggested that individuals, 
churches and states take certain definite projects in 
financing the work in Japan, as New York State is 
now trying to pay the full amount of Dr. Cary’s 
salary. 

The report of the Commission on Comity and 
Unity was presented by Dr. F. W. Perkins. The re- 
port has been printed and may be secured from the 
General Convention office. It told of conferences 
which had been held with Congregationalists, Chris- 
tians and Unitarians, and with an unofficial group 
representing twelve denominations, which discussed 
the matter of fellowship among liberal Christians, 
recognizing that no such fellowship would be possible 
which did not make place for sincere convictions of 
any. group; that the only basis of such fellowship 
would be a common loyalty to the Christian way of 
life; and that this sort of unity was the greatest need 
of Christianity to-day. The report added: 

“The two years since the last session of the 
General Conyention have been a fruitful period of 
education as to the deeper significance of the move- 
ment toward Christian unity in which we are in- 
volved. This is as it should be. Unity is not manu- 
factured by commissions or created by the fiat of con- 
ventions. It comes by natural, unforced growth in 
the atmosphere of intelligence, mutual understanding 
and good will. 

“Three salient facts are becoming clear. One is 
that the sense of larger fellowship is the logical, in- 
evitable development of the spirit which brought the 
Universalist Church into existence. To have no part 
in shaping this inevitable movement is to abdicate 
our birthright and to confess poverty of ecclesiastical 
statesmanship. The second fact is that this larger 
unity must recognize and honor our distinctive variety 
of faith and experience. It is, among other things, 
the guardian of the sacred right to differ, and it can 
not be at home in any fellowship that would seek 
unity through compromise or pursue peace through 
stifling freedom to testify. It is an ideal difficult to 
realize, but the ‘only ideal that accords with the 
eatholicity of the Christianity of Christ. The third 
salient fact is that our immediate business as Uni- 
versalists is to make the Universalist Church a strong, 
devoted, tempered and reliable agency through which 
the larger unity can function. The whole movement 
toward larger fellowship is not a call to die but a chal- 
lenge to live, because the common task of a united 
liberal Christianity needs all the strength of faith and 
substance and disciplined loyalty that any church can 
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contribute. And it is the only way to ensure our place 
in the larger fellowship that is bound to come, for no 
other church will have great concern to co-operate 
with a church that will not operate.” 

The report in full will appear later. Like those 
which preceded it, it was referred to the Committee 
on Official Reports for action. There followed the 
presentation of a number of memorials and resolu- 
tions, the one sent by the entire company of students 
in Canton Theological School being read by the 
Secretary at the request of the Convention. 

It stated the great religious demands of the age, 
as they appeared to these students, as: Setting up a 
new standard of morality based upon science and 
brotherhood; instilling into the citizenship of every 
nation a new and adequate patriotism to take the 
place of the old and utterly outworn pagan patriotism 
of selfish isolation and readiness for war; opposition to 
the growing wave of worse than pagan self-indulgence 
that threatens to engulf us. The memorial con- 
tinued: 

“Tf, as we are often told, Universalism means a 
wider, kindlier view of life, and a kindlier judgment: 
for even the worst of men, then, brethren of the Gen- 
eral Convention, can you not say it in such unmistak- 
able terms that it can not be mistaken for a sectarian 
appeal? Can you not find some great words that will 
call the attention of all lovers of mankind to those 
great paramount needs of humanity to which we 
have called attention?” 

This memorial was referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions and ordered printed. 

The report of the Commission on Foreign Af- 
fairs and World Peace was presented without reading 
by its chairman, Dr. Herbert E. Benton of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Huntley read the reports of the Commission 
on National and International Relief and on Re- 
ligious Education. 

The report of the Commission to Investigate 
Birth Control was read by its chairman, the Rey. 
L. G. Williams, of Reading, Penn. 

These reports were referred to the Committee 
on Official Reports, after which the session adjourned. 


Thursday Evening 

The Convention assembled for the first of its 
platform meetings in the ball room of the Mayflower 
Hotel on Thursday evening, with Mr. Floyd T. Per- 
singer, of Minneapolis, Minn., presiding. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, of Muncie, 
Ind. 

The Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of Shizuoka, Japan, 
spoke on “The Spiritual Power of Liberal Christianity 
in Japan.”’ He remarked that there is a tendency for 
all Christian workers in Japan to become liberal. 
Dr. Cary has said that, although he knew every mis- 
sionary in Tokyo with some degree of intimacy, he 
could discern no drawing back on theological grounds 
on the part of any except two. 

“Our work,” he said, “compared with that of 
other churches, is small. We do not need to apolo- 
gize for what we have done with what money we had. 
But some of my friends have asked me if it is fair for 
us to tell Universalists at home how little we have done. 
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Our budget all told for Japan is only 27,000 yen a year, 
about $13,500.” 

After a hymn, Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Massachusetts spoke on “A Preface to Christian 
Liberalism.”’ The address appears elsewhere in this 
issue: ‘The future of religion belongs not,’ he said, 
“to the belated fundamentalist, or to the scientific 
humanist, but to the Christian liberal. The great 
thing is that liberal Christianity is to take into ac- 
count the whole man, not only his intellect, but his 
emotions as well.” 

At the close of this address, Mr. Persinger spoke 
briefly, urging the laymen to take back the inspira- 
tion of the Convention to the laymen at home, to 
make the work of the Universalist Church effective, 
to take a part in the work of the church school, and 
to extend the influence of the church in every possible 
way. 


Friday Morning 

Dr. Marion D. Shutter led the second of the 
series of devotional services, taking as its central 
theme, “‘Immortality through knowing God.” Mrs. 
Cushing and Mrs. van Schaick played as a prelude 
“Romance,” by Rubinstein, and as a response after 
prayer, “Melody,” by Ole Bull. The Rev. E. D. 
Ellenwood, of Rhode Island, led in a brief and beauti- 
ful prayer, and after a hymn Dr. Shutter spoke of 
immortality as a quality rather than- a quantity of 
life. 

“To Jesus,” he said, “the life of love to God and 
man was so rea] that it never occurred to him that it 
could end. He lived in the spirit, and having once 
begun to live, there was no reason that life should 
end.” 

At the business session which followed, a pre- 
liminary report of the Credentials Committee showed 
217 delegates reported up to the time the report was 
made. The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by Dr. Lowe, and other nominations were 
made from the floor. Invitations for the 1931 session 
of the Convention were extended by Barre, Vt., the 
Church of the Redemption in Boston, Mass., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., and Worces- 
ter, Mass., the First Church and Al] Souls joining in 
the invitation. There were other invitations from 
Philadelphia, Penn., and Rochester, N. Y., but these 
were not included on the ballot, as they came from 
civic organizations and not from churches. The 
time for the election was set for 11 o’clock Saturday. 

The Rev. C. H. Pennoyer presented without 
reading the report of the Commission on Social Wel- 
fare, which was referred to the Committee on Official 
Reports. 

Telegrams of greeting from the Maine Univer- 
salist Convention and from the workers in Japan 
were read by the Secretary, who was instructed to 
reply. 

m "Phe first part of the report of the Committee on 
Official Reports was read by the chairman, Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, of Massachusetts, and considered 
section by section. The report will be printed sep- 
arately in the Leader. Considerable discussion was 
aroused by the first recommendation, dealing with 
Church Extension and the 5 per cent quotas, and the 


last part of the recommendation was referred back to 
the committee for rewording, that there might be a 
clear definition of the obligation of the churches which 
had adopted the Five Year Program but had not com- 
pleted payments. 

The second recommendation, dealing with the 
National Memorial Church, called:forth some dis- 
cussion. Dr. Rose announced a gift of $1,000 from Mr. 
Benjamin N. Johnson, of Lynn, toward the Peace 
Tower, and Dr. Perkins read the telegram from Mr. 
Owen D. Young which appears on the cover of the 
issue of the Leader for Nov. 2. After the reeommend- 
ation was adopted, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons asked 
permission to announce a gift of $500 from the Ball 
family of Muncie, Ind., and suggested that others 
might wish to contribute. President Adams called 
him to the platform, and the rest of the morning was 
spent in the taking of pledges, the balance of $15,000 
needed to complete the cost of the Tower to Inter- 
national Justice and World Peace being raised. 

The Convention took a recess just after 12 
o’clock, as arrangements had been made for the dele- 
gates to be received by President Hoover at the White 
House at 12.45. 


Friday Evening 

Friday night came another well-attended plat- 
form meeting with Dr. Theodore A. Fischer in the 
chair. Two addresses were delivered. One was 
on “A Religion for Common People,” by the Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer, one of the finest things of the 
Convention, and in hand for publication-later in full. 
Dr. Thomas E. Potterton spoke extempore on “High 
Failures and Low Successes,” convulsing the crowd 
with his witty sallies in the first part of his address. 
Such report of it as we have been able to get will ap- 
pear later. Douglas Robbins offered prayer. 


Saturday Morning 

The last of the series of devotional meetings con- 
ducted by Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis, 
opened the sessions of Saturday. Mrs. van Schaick 
played MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” as a prelude. 
The Rev. C. H. Emmons offered prayer and pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the Rev. Hal T. Kearns 
led the singing. Dr. Shutter spoke on “Sources of 
Power,” and brought to a climax these morning de- 
votional services with the note, “Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” 

At the business session, after the parliamentary 
preliminaries had been disposed of, it was reported 
that there were 251 accredited delegates present, a 
number later increased to 260; 860 had registered, 
which indicated that probably over a thousand people 
had been present at the Convention; and over 300 
railroad certificates had been handed in, the largest 
number at any Convention in recent years. 

An interesting interlude in the business came 
when the Rev. Harry L. Canfield was called to the 
platform to tell of the Universalist declaration of faith 
adopted in North Carolina in 1827. 

A sad interlude came when Dr. F. W. Perkins 
announced the death of Mrs. George Emerson, of 
Dalton, Penn., a member of the Scranton church, 
which occurred just at the close of the Friday morning 
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session, after she had made her pledge for the National 
Memorial Church. The Convention stood in silent 
expression of its sorrow. 

When business was resumed, the proposed amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the Convention, obviating the 
‘ necessity for the Jong and tedious roll call at the open- 
ing session, was adopted. During the morning another 
amendment to the by-laws, providing for an Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees, was adopted, 
and these two amendments become immediately 
operative. An amendment to the Constitution was 
also adopted, limiting the term of members of the 
Board of Trustees to eight years, after which an in- 
terval of four years must pass before they can be re- 
elected. Before this takes effect, it will have to be 
ratified at the next session of the Convention. 

During the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Official Reports, several interesting 
and at times amusing debates occurred. The one 
proposing “Schools of the Prophets” for the instruction 
and inspiration of the ministers was acceptable to 
every one, except in name, and a rather lengthy dis- 
cussion took place. ‘Why go back to the Old Testa- 
ment for a name,” some one asked, “when we are try- 
ing to be Christian?” Some one else suggested that 
prophets always had long hair and béards and dirty 
fingernails. 'To avoid these damaging connotations, 
the name was finally changed to “Schools for Re- 
ligious Leadership.” 

The recommendation dealing with foreign mis- 
sion work called forth the announcement that the 
churches of New York State are endeavoring to raise 
the full amount of Dr. Cary’s salary as their share; 
and Dr. Walter Macpherson announced that the 
Joliet, Ill., parish hoped soon to be paying the full 
salary of one of the workers in Japan. 

The Resolutions report was presented by the Rev. 
Fred A. Line of Indiana, in place of the chairman of 
the committee, the Rev. Clinton Scott, of Georgia, 
and this provoked still more spirited debate. 

This was especially the case with the resolution 
denouncing capital punishment. An amendment to 
amend the resolution so as to condemn this form of 
punishment ‘‘provided adequate means are taken to 
prevent the future release of persons convicted of 
murder,” was defeated by a vote of 31 to 117, and the 
original resolution was adopted by a vote of 131 to 
38. 

There was also considerable debate over a reso- 
lution dealing with the ministry of healing, and finally 
two separate resolutions were adopted, one approving 
this form of work and another advising that it be 
done only with the continuous co-operation of medical 
authorities. 

Another interesting debate took place over the 
recommendation offered by the Commission to In- 
vestigate Birth Control, which had been appointed 
at the Hartford Convention. The Committee on 
Official Reports by a four to three vote had decided 
not to report it to the Convention, but when the 
chairman of the commission presented it on the floor, 
a motion to table it was lost by the close vote of 75 
to &8, and the resolution was then adopted by a vote 


of 97 to 62. A hasty glance around the room when . 


the vote was taken did not suggest that the families 
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of those who voted against the resolution were any 
larger than the families of those who favored it. 

Another recommendation offered from the floor, 
by the Rev. Elbert W. Whippen of New York, calling 
for more of the spirit of self-sacrifice among ministers 
and laymen, provoked the only discordant note of 
the Convention, for, while there had been strongly 
expressed differences of opinion, there had been no 
resort to personalities. In this case it came when one 
minister tried to nullify the words of another who had 
spoken in favor of the recommendation by suggesting 
that he was enjoying a large salary and had no wife 
or children dependent upon him. Practically every- 
body regretted this remark. 

Another debate occurred over the authorization 
of a bond issue to secure a loan for the completion of 
the National Memorial Church, which will be paid off 
as the pledges made toward the church are paid by 
the contributors. When it became clear that this 
was simply the most business-like way to borrow the 
necessary money, the plan suggested by the Trustees 
was unanimously approved. 

The deep impression made upon the Convention 
by Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing was evidenced by the 
adoption of a resolution making her a delegate to 
represent the Convention and the Universalist Church 
to the peoples of Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Albania, where she expects to visit next summer. 

Nine trustees of the W. H. Williams estate were 
elected, three representing the General Convention, 
three the North Carolina State Convention, and three 
the Women’s National Missionary Association. 

Much interest was shown in the election, and 
especially in the selection of a meeting place for the 
1931 session. The following nominees of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations were elected: President, Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, of Detroit; vice-presidents, Dr. 
Barlow G. Carpenter of Pasadena, Mr. Theodore 
Schlaegel of Indianapolis, and the Rev. Hal T. Kearns 
of Baltimore; trustees for four years, Mr. Louis An- 
nin Ames of New York, Judge Robert W. Hill of 
Salem, Mass., Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Webster 
City, Iowa, Dr. Frank W. Ballou of Washington, 
D. C., and the Rev. Clinton Scott of Atlanta. The 
Rev. Harry L. Canfield of Greensboro, N. C., who 
had been nominated from the floor, received a large 
vote, and Mr. Walter Gabell of Philadelphia received 
a considerable number, although he had asked that 
his name be not presented. Dr. Walter H. Macpher- 
son of Joliet, Iil., and Col. George E. Danforth of 
Nashua, N. H., were elected trustees for two-year 
terms, and Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, of Water- 
town, N. Y., was chosen to give the occasional sermon. 

There was considerable fun in the presentation of 
the claims of the various places that had invited the 
Convention to hold its next session as their guests, and 
the best of good humor prevailed. The final vote was 
as follows: Barre, Vt., 8; Boston, Mass., 57; Buffalo, 
N. Y., 28; Indianapolis, Ind., 99; Muncie, Ind., 5; 
and Worcester, Mass., 26. On motion of Dr. Tom- 
linson, seconded by Dr. Lowe, the vote for Indianap- 
olis was made unanimous. The Rey. Arthur Me- 
Davitt, of Muncie, had previously asked the dele- 
gates to disregard Muncie’s invitation and vote for 
Indianapolis. One reason for the very large vote re- 
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ceived by Indianapolis was the fact that the Hart- 
ford Convention had voted to go there this year, but 
it had given way to Washington. This vote, it was 


explained, did not make the decision final, as the. 


Board of Trustees has power to change the place of 
.meeting if deemed best, but the size of the vote for 
Indianapolis was an indication of the desire of the 
Convention to go West after four sessions in the East. 

The business of the Convention closed with the 
approval of the minutes of the morning in tentative 
form, and the vote to stand adjourned at the end of 


the Sunday evening session. : 
S. M. 


Saturday Evening 

The banquet Saturday evening in the large ball- 
room of the Mayflower Hotel was attended by 464 
people. At the head table there were seated Dr. 
Etz, Executive Secretary, Mr. Danforth, toastmaster, 
Dr. Perkins, Mr. Ben Johnson, Dr. and Mrs. Ballou, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ames, Mr. and Mrs. Briggs, Dr. and 
Mrs. Adams, Dr. Maepherson, Miss Kirk, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kearns, Prof. and Mrs. Ratcliff, and Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. Mr. Kearns said grace. The speak- 
ers were the toastmaster, who kept things moving, 
Dr. Ballou representing the local parish, Miss Kirk 
the Women’s National Missionary Association, Mr. 
Ratcliff the General Sunday School Association, Miss 
Bonner the National Young People’s Christian Union, 
Mr. Johnson, as he said humorously, himself.’ The 
main address of the evening was given by Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson of Joliet. 


Sunday 

The service Sunday morning, Oct. 27, was held 
at the Ambassador Theater, and brought out a large 
congregation. Dr. Perkins conducted the devotional 
service. The music was led by a large vested choir 
under the direction of Dr. Harned and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., 
of Illinois. It was a very scholarly production, lis- 
tened to with close attention. 

Instead of dwindling away to nothing as conven- 
tions are apt to do, the large building of the First 
Congregational Church, 10th and G Sts., N. W., was 
well filled on Sunday evening. Dr. Frank D. Adams of 
Michigan presided and conducted the service of 
worship. The Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., minis- 
ter of the First Congregational Church, made a 
felicitous address of welcome, in which he described 
some of the historic meetings that had taken place in 
this old church, situated in the heart of the business 
district. 

The addresses of the evening were made by Mr. 
William Knowles Cooper, for many years General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Washington, and by 
Dean John Murray Atwood. They were listened to 
- with great attention and will appear later. 

An interesting incident was the introduction by 
Mr. Cooper of Mr. Allen of Liverpool, England, a 
contestant in the International Debate held in Wash- 
ington the night before, who spoke briefly but feel- 
ingly of the conviction of the young people of Eng- 
land that war must never be permitted to happen 


again. 
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Marshall, Max Kapp, E. A. Ayer, S. R. Brooks, A. Gertrude 
Earle, Norman Fletcher. 

Michigan: E. C. Reamon, Helen F. Adams. 

New Hampshire: W. A. Cate, M. L. Cutler, B. F. McIntire, 
F. L. Payson, H. F. Shook, H. A. Markley, Harriet B. Robinson, 
A. W. Altenbern; F. B. Chatterton. 

Minnesota: M. D. Shutter, W. B. Brigham. 

New Jersey: L. H. Garner, H. R. Rose, E. D. Colcord. 

New York: J. M. Atwood, C. E. Blauvelt, F. O. Hall, E. H. 
Lalone, F. G. Leonard, L. R. Lowry, C. E. Petty, H. W. Reed, 
G. H. Ulrich, E. W. Whippen, R. H. Dix, C. A. Moulton, F. T. 
Nelson, C. J. Cowing, W. P. Farnsworth, A. W. Grose, C. J. 
Harris, Dewitt Lamphear, T. E. Potterton. 

North Carolina: W. O. Bodell, Hannah J. Powell. 

Ohio: G. C. Baner, Thomas Chapman, Robert Cummins, 
E. M. Druley, R. S. Kellerman, Carl Olson. 

Pennsylvania: H. E. Benton, J. D. Herrick, R. J. Mooney, 
G. H. Welch, L. O. Williams, Robert Tipton. 

Rhode Island: G. H. Thorburn, Jr., J. M. Foglesong, E. D. 
Ellenwood. 

Vermont: D. K. Evans, W. A. Kelley, A. S. Yantis, E. L. 
Conklin, Verdi Mack Martin. 

Washington: H. V. Morgan. 
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The Washington Conventions: Color--I 


Johannes 


SN other pages of this issue and in the Leader of 
¥%| Jast week our readers will find an outline 
story of the Washington Conventions of the 
g Universalist Church, giving facts as accu- 
Le and concisely as possible. To the story which 
follows we direct the attention of the more poetical, 
philosophical, and fanciful of our readers. 

Like colorists in all generations, let us begin with 
the moon, the autumn foliage, the pure white shaft of 
the Washington Monument, the magnificent dome of 
the Capitol floating in the evening mist, the inex- 
pressibly imposing memorial of Lincoln, all of which 
are in our background as we write. 

On Friday, the i8th, the eve of the opening of 
the Conventions, the full moon rose in glory over 
LafayetteSquare. We had been dining in the old Don 
Cameron house, now part of a club building on the 
northeast corner of the square. In this square, about 
the size of two large city blocks, we strolled under the 
great trees still in summer garb, saw the twinkling 
lights of the city stretching away in every direction, 
and once more realized Washington. The moonlight 
made it fairyland. The light over the main entrance 
of the White House and the lights coming here and 
there through the windows made us sense where we 
were, and in a way they connected us with our neigh- 
bor and fellow citizen Herbert Hoover, and also with 
the long line of men who have lived in that dignified 
white building, from John Adams down. Yes, and 
with Washington, whose mighty influence determined 
that the “Federal City”’ should be on the river that 
he knew best,and near Mount Vernon, to which he 
was so passionately attached. 

Always in the place to which we resort on this 
square we find friends—scientists, clergymen, literary 
folk, artists, and a few statesmen sprinkled in, chosen 
not because they are statesmen, but because they fit 
the group already there. This night in the ladies’ 
wing of the building, in the old kitchen with its tiled 
floor, sat the Rev. Moses R. Lovell of the Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church, with his wife. He was just 
from the funeral of a fellow member, Edwin E. Slos- 
son, the man who through “science service’ has ren- 
dered distinguished service in making the rank and file 
of the people comprehend what scientists are doing. 
It is Lovell, the Congregationalist, who has loaned a 
communion service large enough to supply the need 
of a General Convention. It is Pierce, the Unitarian, 
who has given the church in which Universalists will 
use the Congregational silver and glass. Down into 
such acts of neighborliness stretch the tap-roots of 
unity. 

At the next table to us sat our friend, a chemist 
and popular writer. Through the room, once Mark 
Hanna’s office, filed a hundred chemists to their ban- 
quet in the lecture hall, once Senator Don Cameron’s 
stable. The wife of our friend at the next table was 
a Unitarian, daughter of a Congregational missionary 
in India, and, like her distinguished brother, the Rev. 
Charles Park of the Old First Church of Boston, born 
in India. 


The Work of Preparation Over 

The eve of the Conventions found the Washing- . 
ton folks with every last detail attended to, but with 
key chairmen very “groggy.”’ A veritable epidemic 
of fall grippe laid them low. Dr. Perkins did not see 
this glorious moonlight night, for he went to bed at 
1 p. m. with a temperature of 102. The doctor that 
night was summoned for Eleanor Bonner, the parish 
assistant, and her mother, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
chairman of the Committee on Registrations. Mrs. 
William H. McGlauflin, chairman of the Committee on 
Hospitality, went back to bed again on this Friday 
after getting up to finish her work. All, however, 
were out again on Saturday as if fall grippe were 
“error” to be ignored. 


Washington at Its Best 


It is hard to say whether Washington is at its 
best in May or in October. Probably most tourists 
would vote for “Washington in cherry blossom time.” 
There is an attraction about the October days, how- 
ever, when nuts are dropping and persimmons are 
ripe, that is hard to surpass. The charm of the South- 
land comes up to and embraces our Capital City. 
The soil of the District was given by Virginia and 
Maryland, although Virginia unfortunately had most 
of hers given back. 

On the Saturday when the Conventions opened, 
the cold snap was over. The sun came up in a cloud- 
less sky, the deep blue of which along the horizon was 
softened by an autumn haze. The foliage on the 
large white oaks just outside our bedroom window 
was still dark green, but many brown leaves showed 
that autumn was coming down from the north. One 
small oak half way back in the grove already had 
turned, and as the sun hit it made a bit of lovely color. 
The mocking-bird was singing in this grove on the 
morning of Oct. 19. He was not pouring out his heart 
in the bursts of melody which he gives us in the spring- 
time, but singing under his breath, inexpressibly 
sweet, just a little sad. But there was nothing sad 
about the cardinal or the tufted tit. They came on 
to the window sill, the cardinal in his glorious red coat 
and plume, the tufted titmouse in his robe of slaty 
gray. Must we record that Mrs. Tit viciously pecked 
Mr. Tit when he tried to eat at the same time? Even 
so it is sometimes in the best regulated of families. 


The Church School Folks 


Whether in an Italian garden or a dark basement 
room of a church, the Sunday school folks quickly 
settle down on their nests full of ideas and start in- 
cubation. No Universalists have clearer notions of 
what they want to accomplish or how to go at it. 
The meeting Saturday night, which started in an empty 
room, turned into a crowd before it closed. 

There was general agreement that the occasional 
sermon of Dr. Herbert E. Benton on Sunday morning, 
Oct. 20, was a great utterance. To listen to him was 
a moving experience. He started the week off on a 
high level. 
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All day Monday, singly and in groups, people 
continued to arrive—by motor, by train, by trolley, 
from the South, East, North and West. As always 
in Washington, there was a fine representation of 
Universalists from North Carolina and other South- 
ern states. What had been a good attendance on 
Sunday changed into a crowd Monday, and a greater 
crowd Tuesday. 

The main thing in the Sunday School meetings 
Monday was the great change of policy involved in 
accepting the plan for a Department of Religious 
Education under the General Convention. The plan 
was agreed to unanimously, on the theory that the 
organizations and traditions of the General Sunday 
School Association would be preserved. The official 
service of Dr. George E. Huntley as president ended, 
and Prof. John Ratcliff took the reins of office. The 
presidency henceforward will be a different office, 
non-salaried, bearing much the same relation to the 
General Sunday School Association that the presi- 
dency of the General Convention bears to that body. 
The presentations to Dr. Huntley, money, souvenirs, 
letters of appreciation, the speeches of presentation 
and Dr. Huntley’s speech of acceptance, were in 
admirable taste and marked by deep feeling. 

To get the color of these church school sessions 
of Monday one must imagine the meeting held in the 
most beautiful ball room in Washington, rectangular 
in shape, with a small stage at one end and exquisite 
decorations and hangings. On the main floor and 
in a gallery raised two or three steps above the floor 
and running around the room, people sat on comfort- 
able opera chairs. There was a good attendance all 
day Monday and a crowd at night. 

To get the picture one must realize also business 
efficiency, everything looked after, reports clear and 
convincing, action highly intelligent. One was struck 
with a great amount of co-operation between Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian Sunday school agencies, 
which has been going on quietly without blare of 
trumpets and which has brought the two groups into 
close working relationships. It would be hard to find 
a better ambassador from one church group to another 
than the Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, whose 
tact and kindness equal his candor and courage. 

The addresses of the day were of high average 
and are described elsewhere. The climax of interest 
was reached in the debate between Kapp and Leining, 
bosom friends turned into pretended enemies, a 
scintillating performance keenly enjoyed. 


All Kinds of Ministers 


The glorious weather of Saturday and Sunday, 
the slowly changing conditions of Monday, led to 
high winds and torrential rains on Tuesday. 

In the Chinese Room of the Mayflower, the 
Universalist ministers met—not as many as expected, 
for, as always, some were in committee meetings, 
some engaged in Sunday school institutes, some just 
coming from trains, but more giving loyal attendance 
upon “the convention of the corridors.” 

There is no standardization in the Universalist 
ministry. So different were the men who spoke 
Tuesday that one wondered how one household of 
faith could hold them all—Vallentyne of Portland, 


keen, sharp, incisive; Gay of Alabama, sturdy and 
resourceful; Tipton of Philadelphia, a new kind of 
evangelist; Ellenwood, pleading for more sensible 
talk when ministers make parish calls, and Collins 
testifying to the teaching power of silence—the gift 
of being a good listener. Myron Cutler of East 
Jaffrey, N. H., followed Collins, and Nérman Fletcher 
spoke directly after Roderick J. Mooney. Henry 
Victor Morgan, with his message of spiritual healing, 
opened the morning. Herbert Benton closed it. 
Kearns presided and Welch offered prayer. Frank 
Oliver Hall got up and called Harry Canfield to the 
front. - Not a man was very much like any other 
man. In that lies much of the strength of our minis- 
try. 

The convention of the corridors sending fraternal 
delegates into the meeting agreed that “we did not 
get anywhere,” but nobody was there for that purpose. 
Faith in the power of an idea, enthusiasm for Christ 
the teacher, belief in true ministry as a teaching and 
healing opportunity, was enough for one morning. 

The death of Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser, announced 
as the meeting closed, made a deep impression. The 
news spread rapidly through the corridors and com- 
mittee rooms and caused genuine sorrow. 

The closing session of the General Sunday School 
Association Tuesday night, Oct. 22, will stand out 
as the time when the new active head of that organiza- 
tion was made known. Prof. John Ratcliff, the presi- 
dent, announced the election by the Executive Board 
of the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., as Executive 
Director, and Dr. Earle made a beautiful little address, 
which appeared last week. The choice was received 
with enthusiasm by the large audience present, and 
with especial enthusiasm by close comrades in the 
work. 

A test of the health of the organization was made 
by the usual biennial drive for funds and about $4,000 
was subscribed by state societies, local Sunday schools 
and individuals present. This was considered as 
doing exceedingly well. Dr. Milburn of Everett con- 
ducted the pledging so successfully that he probably 
has earned a life job. 

Dr. Effie M. Jones came from an all day session 
of the General Convention Board to deliver the mas- 
terly address published in the Leader of Oct. 26. 
No more eloquent introduction was héard than that of 
Dr. Jones by Mrs. Galer. 

Quite a different group was the missionary group 
or crowd on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday. 
The Stetsons were most in evidence, their Japanese 
garb and their instructive exhibit bringing color of a 
new kind. Bishop put into the meetings the flavor 
of the South with its yams and persimmons, and its 
circuit-riding preachers. To Hannah Powell and her 
mountain work, to Canfield and the new church build- 
ing plan at Greensboro, the Convention paid especial 
honor. Mrs. Huntley raised the money ending the 
Rocky Mount deficit and paving the way for the new 
church at Greensboro. 

In another place we have told of the retirement 
of Mrs. James W. Vallentyne as president and the 
election of the Rev. Hazel Kirk to succeed her. Mrs. 
Vallentyne’s address, like her service, was acclaimed 
by all the delegates as notable. 
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The Secret of Immortal Life® 


Marion D. Shutter 


3 ESUS never argued about immortality; he 
ial 4) assumed it. (1) He taught that it began 
here and now, that it did not lie beyond the 

4} bounds of time. (2) He taught also that 
eternal life did not consist in mere extension of days, 
but in quality of living. It did not mean ages without 
end; it meant the heart-throb of the moment. This 
is life eternal, that they might know God; that they 
might have the spirit of Jesus Christ. Immortality 
is not to be measured; it must be weighed. 

What is it to know God? What is it to know 
your friend? You may see his form and features 
every day, may know his occupation and where he 
lives, and yet there is more. We often say: “I have 
been acquainted with that person for years, have met 
him frequently, have always spoken when we met; 
and yet it was only the other day that I really came to 
know him. Something happened which gave me the 
real secret of his life, and brought me into fellowship 
with him. A responsive chord was struck in my 
heart, and it answered back to his, as instrument to 
instrument of music.’”’ To know one is to get at his 
real nature, the motives which influence, his aim in 


life, the spirit which animates him; to come into fel- 


lowship and sympathy with that spirit. That is 
knowing. That is what it means to know man; that 
is what it means to know God. 

What is it to know God? It means a little more 
than what has just been said. It means identity of 
nature and character. If there are points where these 
touch, at those points we know God. Where our 
characters contain elements that belong to God, we 
are already partakers of His own immortality. I 
think we can find such identity. Says the Beloved 
Disciple, ““He that loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God.”’ When the Scribe came asking about the two 
great commandments, he was told: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, mind and strength, 
and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself!—this 
do and thou shalt live.” 

To Jesus this life of love was so real, this life of 
fellowship with God, that it never occurred to him 
that it could end. In the highest and happiest ex- 
periences, we lose all sense of time. It is with us as 
with God—a thousand -years as one day, one day asa 
thousand years. He spoke much about faith, hope, 
obedience, love, prayer—for this was what life meant 
to him. He lived in the things of the spirit. To be 
alive now was to be alive always. Having once be- 
gun, there was no reason why he should everend. To 
him, man was a soul temporarily invested with a body. 
Death had nothing to do with the spirit. That was 
alive now, and always would be. The temple might 
dissolve; the divinity within would survive. 

There is an old legend that Barrie heard from 
Nansen, the explorer, ‘‘the legend of a monk who had 
wandered into the fields when a lark began to sing. 
He had never heard a lark before, and he stood there 


*Devotional service at the General Convention, morning 
of October 25, 1929. 


entranced until the bird and its song had become 
part of the heavens. Then he went back to the monas- 
tery and found there a doorkeeper whom he did not 
know and who did not know him.. Other monks came, 
and they were all strangers to him. He told them he 
was Father Anselm, but that was no help. Finally 
they looked through the books of the monastery, and 
these revealed that there had been a Father Anselm 
there a hundred or more years before. Time had 
been blotted out while he listened to the lark.” 

Christ’s way of proving immortality was to give. 
meaning to life; to put God into it; to put more of 
goodness into it. The only proof is life itself. David 
Hume declared that whenever he thought of his 
mother he believed in immortality—‘“as noble a 
tribute as was ever offered to the convincing power 
of character.”” Whittier in one of his poems relates a 
conversation with one of his friends in which they 
went over the evidences of existence hereafter, and 
then closes by saying that in the life of his friend was 
“the proof of all they sought.” 

When one begins to love, to deny himself, to give 
his best in service to others, he understands what 
life is, and knows that death can not touch it. The 
thought of immortality should be one of utmost 
seriousness. The sort of existence that many are 
dragging out—is it worth perpetuating? Is it worth 
while to lengthen frivolous and useless lives to infinite 
ages? 

If one can not use a single day for some high 
purpose, what will he do with millions of years? One 
must learn somewhere to live in immortal things. 
“This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” 


“STATISTICS PROVE’’ 


“Statistics prove’ so many things, 
The size of towns, the height of kings, 
The age of children in the schools, 
The skull development of fools. 

The salaries that parsons get, 

The number of abodes to let, 

The wealth of lucky millionaires, 
The price of hens and mining shares— 
All things below and things above, 
It seems to me, “‘statistiecs prove.” 


But no! statistics never yet 
Appraised a single violet, 
Measured the glances of an eye, 
Or probed the sorrow of a sigh. 
Statistics never caught the gleam 
That dances on a meadow stream, 
Or weighed the anthem of a bird 
In forest aisles devoutly heard. 
Statistics never proved a soul, 

In high or low, in part or whole, 
Sin, beauty, passion, honor, love— 
How much statistics can not prove! 


Scots Observer. 
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New Ministers’ Association 
Max A. Knapp 


The ministers of the Universalist Church are definitely or- 
ganized into a Universalist Ministerial Association, as the result 
- of action taken Friday night, Oct. 25, during the Washington 
Convention. All ordained ministers who hold fellowship in the 
t Universalist Church are eligible for membership in the associa- 
‘tion, whose purpose is stated as being the promotion of “‘closer 
fellowship and mutual helpfulness among the ministers of the 
denomination.” Dr. George Cross Baner, of Akron, Ohio, was 
elected president, and Norman D. Fletcher, of Haverhill, Mass., 
was chosen vice-president, while Delmar E. Trout, of Meriden, 
Conn., was elected secretary-treasurer of the new organization. 
Although there have been organizations in the past history 
of Universalism which purported to include all Universalist 
clergymen, none, it seems, has had so strongly the purpose of 
constituting a clearly professional group designing to concern 
themselves with professional matters. Already, for instance, 
the ministers have decided to appoint a committee which will 
arrange for the Ministers’ Day at the Convention, and it is the 
intention of the committee to create a program that will appeal 
directly to professional interest. Another committee has been 
appointed to consider the possibility of co-operating in the pul- 
lication of “Team Work,” the little sheet which appears oc- 
casionally containing matters of interest to ministers in the 
Universalist field. Among other things that are likely to be 
considered in the future by this group is a “Grievance Commit- 
tee,’ which will be a sort of court of appeal to which ministers 
with complaints or charges may bring their cases for hearing. 
Another matter which may come to their attention, it is said, 
will be the matter of meetings for the ministers in the “‘off’’ years 
when no Convention is scheduled. And a final possibility is 
that of the articulation and maintenance of a more definite code 
of ministerial ethics. 

The Universalist Ministerial Association owes its inception 
in this last Convention to two things, first, the feeling on the 
part of a group of younger ministers that such an organization 
could perform a very useful function in the way of constructive 
criticism, and second, a feeling on the part of all the ministers 

.that such an organization was needed to express the ministerial 
opinion in professional matters with more coherence than has 
been possible in the past because of the lack of any constituted 
body. 


The following is the constitution of the new association, pre- 
pared by Norman D. Fletcher, chairman, Harry L. Canfield, 
Ray D. Cranmer, Emerson H. Lalone, Harry Westbrook Reed, 
Edson Reifsnider and George Cross Baner. 


Constitution 


The name of this organization shall be the Universalist 
Ministerial Association. 

The purpose of this organization shall be to promote closer 
fellowship and mutual helpfulness among the ministers of the de- 
nomination. 

The membership of this organization shall consist of all 
ordained ministers and licentiates holding fellowship in the de- 
nomination. 

The officers of this organization shall be president, vice- 
president, and secretary-treasurer, who shall be elected for a 
term of two years. 

Officers shall be chosen from among the active pastors, not 
holding an executive position in State or General Conven- 
tions. 

No officer shall succeed himself. . 

This constitution may be amended at any regular biennial 
convention meeting, by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, notice of the proposed amendment having been given by 
mail at least three months before the meeting. 

Twenty members shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

By-Laws 

The duties of the officers shall be those usually devolving 
upon officers of like organizations. 

’ The officers shall constitute an executive committee, the 
duties of which shall be to appoint a time and place for meetings, 
notifying the members when and where such meeting shall be 
held. 

Members shall pay dues amounting to $1.00 annually. 

The organization shall meet biennially at the time and 
place of the General Convention, and special meetings may be 
called at any time by the executive committee and shall be 
called upon the written request of twenty members. 

Amendments to the by-laws may be made at any biennial 
meeting by a majority of the members present. 


Recommendations Adopted by the General Convention 


Recommendation I. Recognizing that there are areas in our 
own land where the distinctive articles of the Liberal Faith have 
never been preached and that in the older fields a new generation 
has not had the opportunity of hearing the message of our church: 

We therefore recommend first that a progressive church 
extension program in our own country and the Dominion of 
Canada be a major consideration for the immediate future. 

Second, that the ministers of our local parishes devote them- 
selves to enlisting the interest and co-operation of every member 
in this enterprise. 

Third, that every church lend itself to the plans and work 


' proposed by our Mission Board and that of the Universalist 


Women’s National Missionary Association. 

Fourth, realizing our period of real growth was during the 
years when Dr. Q. H. Shinn was on the Pacific Coast and in our 
Southland, we recommend that the Board of Trustees strive to 
secure a man of similar missionary spirit whose work will be or- 
ganizing parishes at points where there are no liberal churches: 

We recommend that the Board of Trustees take steps to 
secure the necessary funds for this purpose. 

Fifth, owing to the completion of the Five Year Plan, no 
sufficient funds will be forthcoming for carrying on the work of 


the General Convention unless our parishes, realizing the seri- 
ousness of conditions, pay their 5 per cent quotas, and that the 
Board of Trustees make immediate plans whereby our parishes 
may be educated in the support of the quota system and in prac- 
tical methods of raising the same: 

We recommend further that parishes having completed the 
Five Year Program payments accept the 5 per cent quota and 
that parishes still paying on the Five Year Program take up the 
quota system when the former has been completed, in the mean- 
time registering with the Executive Secretary a request for the 
extensions of time. 

Recommendation II, Whereas, the fine response of our 
people to the project of the National Memorial Church, which 
has enlisted the support of a more numerous Universalist con- 
stituency than any other denominational enterprise and the 
tower of which is to be dedicated Sunday to international brother- 
hood and world peace in honor of Mr. Owen D. Young: 

We recommend to all our people the importance of com- 
pleting this project to the full realization of the dreams of its 
sponsors and administrators. 

Retommendation III. Whereas there are many able men in 
the Universalist Church who might be induced to accept posi- 
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tions of responsibility in the denomination, if it was not felt that 
such positions involved a life-long obligation; and whereas, the 
vitality of a church is improved by the frequent addition of new 
interests; therefore, we recommend that necessary steps be taken 
at once for altering the constitution or by-laws of the General 
Convention so that no Trustee may succeed himself more than 
once without an interim of at least one term. 

Recommendation IV. We commend the correlation of pro- 
grams and fine spirit of co-operation already achieved by the 
auxiliary bodies in the field of religious education, and recognize 
the splendid and expert leadership of the General Sunday School 
Association in this indispensable work for the youth of our 
church. We recognize that an integration of forces even more 
close would be of advantage, inasmuch as the entire work of the 
denomination when rightly interpreted is that of religious edu- 
cation. We therefore recommend: 

1. The discontinuance of the Commission on Religious 
Education. 

2. That in accordance with the report of that commission 
and the report of the Trustees of the General Convention, a 
Council of Religious Education be formed representing the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, the Young People’s 
Christian Union, the General Sunday School Association and the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention, the purpose of 
such council being the study and correlation of fields and pro- 
grams, looking toward the formation of a permanent Depart- 
ment of Religious Education in the Universalist Church. 

3. That financial support be continued by the General 
Convention to the General Sunday School Association’ suf- 
ficient to maintain at its present status the efficiency of the office 
and field work of that body, to the end that there may be no re- 
duction in the trained service available for our churches during 
this period of reorganization. 

Recommendation V. The Universalist Church has com- 
mitted itself to the ideal of the Christian comity which means 
loyalty to Christ and absolute freedom of thought with no de- 
viation in loyalty to self. 

The report of the Commission on Comity and Unity em- 
bodies these ideals of Christian unity. We therefore recommend 
the report of the commission be adopted. 

Recommendation VI. Whereas, the confusion centering 
around the Five Year Program and the 5 per cent quota pay- 
ments leaves the financial future of the General Convention in 
some uncertainty and, 

Whereas, this Convention has already adopted the 5 per 
cent quota, and, 

Whereas, it is good business procedure to plan in advance 
the finances of our church and all its activities: 

We recommend the appointment of three men versed in 
finance to make a complete study of the fiscal needs of the 
denomination; the committee to report to the 1931 Convention a 
comprehensive plan for permanently financing the needs of the 
General Convention and of the parishes. 

Recommendation VII, Whereas, our ministers to be real 
leaders must have prophetic vision and closer contact with each 
other and the world of ideas: 

We recommend that Schools for Religious Leadership be 
conducted in various sections of the country and that local 
churches be encouraged to conduct discussion classes dealing 
with the implications and application of Universalism. 

Recommendation VIII. Again we face a deficit in the 
Foreign Mission Department. As this has been true for several 
years we are confronted by the fact that both ministers and lay- 
men must be somewhat to blame. 

We recommend that the ministers be urged to keep before 
their churches and church schools the necessity of paying their 
mission quotas. 


We further recommend that the suggestion of the Foreign © 


Mission Board as to the sale of $10 shares to individuals receive 
the favorable endorsement of this Convention, and further recom- 
mend the Board’s plan to have individuals and parishes and State 


Conventions assume the responsibility for specific needs in 
Japan. 

Recommendation IX. Dealing with the needs of smaller 
parishes (laid on the table). 

Recommendation X. We note with satisfaction the fact 
that the Board of Trustees have turned in an operating balance 
at the end of the year and that the total deficit of $22,000 of last 
year has been reduced to $15,000 as the result of their financial 
plans. 

We recommend the Convention vote its appreciation of this 
accomplishment, and so recognize that an arduous task has been 
well performed in the face of great difficulties, chief among which 
is the execution of the Convention’s directions without corre- 
sponding financial support. 

An additional recommendation presented from the floor 
and adopted is as follows: 

In recognition of the importance of building up the parishes, 
especially those which are small, we recommend that our minis- 
ters be urged to live in the spirit of greater humility and self- 
sacrifice, and that our laymen be urged to back the ministers in a 
determined effort to build up the church, and that theological 
teachers be urged to impress this on the younger men. 


William Wallace Rose, Massachusetts. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, Michigan. 

George Cross Baner, Ohio. 

F, W. Ballou, District of Columbia. 

E. L. Conklin, Vermont. 

John Madison Fogelsong, Rhode Island. 
Arnold Shutter, Minnesota. 

Robert Tipton, Pennsylvania. 

Laura Bowman Galer, Iowa. 


Committee. 
* * * 


MEMORIAL FROM ST. LAWRENCE STUDENTS 


To the General Convention of the Universalist Church assembled in 

Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned students for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church, respectfully submit for your consideration the 
following memorial: 

It seems to us, brethren of a free faith, that you may be in- 
terested in the view-point of the young men and women who are 
preparing themselves for the ministry of our church and upon 
whom must ultimately fall the responsibility for carrying out 
the decisions which you make. It is therefore in no light or 
hasty spirit that we submit this memorial. All signs assure us 
that we are living in epochal times, and you are being called 
upon to make epochal decisions regarding the future of our work. 
It is not to meet the demands of the remote future that we all 
must think, but we are called upon to face a crisis in the history 
of all humanity which only the hopelessly blind can fail to see. 
In such times as these we wish to enter a ministry of salvation 
and not of contentment,-of healing and not of soporifics. 

We are frank in saying that the decisions of past conventions 
and even the pronouncements of)the fathers of Universalism can 
not decide the momentous issues that confront us. We have no 
word of censure for the fathers of our denomination. Their 
courage in meeting the hard problems of their day cheersus. But 
we have our own present duties which we must meet in our own 
way. 

It would be folly for us to attempt to blind ourselves to the 
fact that the great issues that trouble the world to-day are not 
regarding the theological distinctions. Issues that once stirred 
men to a white heat remain with us, but with no power to stir 
men’s hearts as once they did. The world has long ago discov- 
ered that a profession of a faith does not amount to much. As 
Thomas Carlyle said, ‘“We see men of all kinds of professed 
creeds attain to almost all degrees of worth or worthlessness 
under each or any of them.’’ On that account the lines of 
cleavage on almost every vital matter to-day run not between 
denominations but through them. 
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It seems to us therefore that the great religious demands of 
our age are, first, the setting up of a new standard of morality 
based upon science and brotherhood to take the place of the 
collapsing moral standard of priestly taboo. It will be said that 
we already stand for that. Liberals indeed are greater preachers 
than others that the voice of science is the voice of God, but we 
fear that there is no sign that most liberals live up to their 
preachments. It is not correct interpretation of the Five Points 
that the times demand, but righteousness. What matters how 
loyal one’s profession to the Five Points when one can still hold 
them and be on the same side that favors excluding an elderly 
lady of exemplary life from American citizenship because she will 
not show her readiness to kill somebody in the next war; when in- 
nocent men are kept in prison on perjured testimony; when free- 
dom of speech is so endangered in our great cities that law-abid- 
ing assemblies are dispersed without reason; when race prejudice 
is still sufficiently violent to cause the lynching of human beings 
with no form of trial whatever; when the labor situation is such 
that organization is prohibited and human values are ignored; 
when labor-saving machinery gives not potentially valuable 
leisure but only makes more acute the unemployment situation? 
What matters what the interpretation of the faith when a protec- 
tive tariff continues to breed enemies for our nation; when inter- 
national organizations of nations, in part created by American 
statesmen, are shunned by the nation of which we are a part; 
when an economic imperialism holds sway in the Philippines and 
Nicaragua; when immense public utilities are held in the hands 
of private power interests which exploit them for personal gain; 
when these same private interests are robbing the nation of 
natural beauty to which all Americans are heir? 

In the second place the church needs to instill into the citi- 
zenship of every nation a new and adequate patriotism to take 
the place of the old and utterly pagan patriotism of selfish isola- 
tion and readiness for war. Science, invention, and commerce 
have made the world physically one, and it is the task of the 
church to make it spiritually one. We are not picking any quar- 
rels over past wars, but we assert our firm conviction that war as 
an instrument of foreign policy has become positively unthink- 
able, since in fact it is utterly suicidal. It is not more machinery 
we need for the stopping ofwar. We must first create an over- 
whelming will for peace and a brotherly attitude toward all na- 
tions which will bring about all the needed improvement in the 
existing machinery. 

Finally, the church needs to set its face against the growing 
wave of worse than pagan self-indulgence that threatens to engulf 
us. It is not the task of the church to advocate this or that law 
dealing with this threatening situation. But it is the church’s 
responsibility to write in humanity’s hearts and minds the law 
by which men live. 

We are far from advocating a religion of materialism. 
There is nothing in this that is opposed to the sense of ‘‘a pres- 
ence whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, and the round 
ocean, and the living air, and the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man.’”’ But the best way that we can express our love of that 
Presence is in unselfish love of our fellows, and the only way that 
we can serve Christ is to do justly and to love mercy. 

If, as we are often told, Universalism means a wider, kindlier 
view of life, and a kindlier judgment for even the worst of men, 
then, brethren of the General Convention, can you not say it in 
such unmistakable terms that it can not be mistaken for a sec- 
tarian appeal? Can you not find some great words that will call 
the attention of ail lovers of mankind to those great paramount 
needs of humanity to which we have called attention? Publish 
it to the world. Call good men and women everywhere to work 
together to those ends. It may be that in working together we 
may learn to think alike, and that he who is willing to do the good 
shall come to know the truth. Should the press of the country 
fail to realize that such a call is news, and the greatest news, may 
it not be wisdom to spend a few thousand dollars in paid adver- 
tisements? In doing all this you would be giving a less sectarian, 
afar more comprehensive, meaning to the most comprehensive 
word in our language— Universalism. Let us by such means make 
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Universalism worthy of survival, and if Universalism would 
deserve to survive it must acquire a catholicity greater than 
Rome possesses, and cease to be a little sect confined almost 
entirely to New England Americans. 

Harmon Gehr, 

Leonard M. Prater, 

Edna P. Bruner, 

Lyman Achenbach, 

Glenna J. Waite, 

Hugh J. Tigner, 

Julia Cary, 

George M. Lapoint, 

John H. Lapoint, 

Arnold L. Simonson, 

Jeffrey Campbell, 

Warren B. Lovejoy, 

Kenneth Hutchinson, 

Charles P. Copeland, 

Osler Langley, 

Joseph P. Romoda, 

Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 

E. Kimball Gay, 

W. Allison Ellis, 

Wallace Grant Fiske, 

Frederick Milo Folsom, 

Trueman J. Menadue. 

* * * 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


The Conference under the auspices‘of the Commission on 
Foreign Relations and World Peace was held on Thursday after- 
noon in the Chinese Room of the Mayflower Hotel, with the 
chairman, Dr. Herbert EK. Benton, presiding. In his introductory 
remarks Dr. Benton called attention to a cartridge which he had 
secured on the Hindenburg Line, from which the powder had 
been removed. He said that psychologically the situation re- 
garding peace was very much like that, for the powder could 
easily and quickly be put back. The ratification of the peace 
pacts is not the only thing that is needed to end war. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, of Joliet, Ill., presented the 
situation as it now stands between the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the United States. He said: “I was not born in 
the United States, and’ so am not 100 per cent American, but I 
try to be at least 99 44-100 per cent pure. Iwas born in Canada, 
because the woman I wanted most for a mother happened to be 
living there, and so I am a Britisher. 

“The Britisher knows the price that has been paid for 
freedom, and cherishes it, and has been trained zlso to an inter- 
national mindedness that Americans do not know. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the 3,500 miles of boundary to 
the north of us show what can be done in maintaining peace 
among English-speaking peoples. 

“There is danger that we shall think when a law has been 
passed or a treaty ratified that everything necessary has been 
done, but it isnot so. Each of us ought to be a radiating center 
for international understanding and good will, for only as peace 
is written in the hearts of men can it be made effective. Ramsay 
MacDonald has dramatized the situation regarding peace by 
coming across the Atlantic to meet the Quaker soul that heads 
this nation. 

“We maybe very sure that he did not come without an 
understanding with Lloyd George and others, and that when he 
spoke, he did not speak for the British Labor Party alone, but 
for the Tory and the Liberal as well. 

“T wish we might permeate the heart of this nation with the 
vision of Cecil Rhodes when he dedicated his fortune so that 
each year ninety-six young American graduates might go to 
Oxford to come to grips with an understanding of British thought. 
I cherish the dream of a federation of understanding among the 
English-speaking nations. 

“When the people of other nations become convinced that 
this growing friendship is not for force and oppression but for 
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peace, they will forget the old traditions of hate and follow the 
same path of understanding and good will.” 

Mr. Philip Nash, Director of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion of the United States, spoke of the League as a piece of 


machinery to stop war, for want of which in 1914 the World War . 


occurred. ‘The good will in the world,”’ he said, “is more power- 
ful than suspicion and hate, and needs only some machinery to 
make it effective. 
understanding and war and aims to remove them before they 
become dangerous. The World Court is really an American 
suggestion. It has been called a step toward the League, and 
it is, but that step is no more an obligation to join the League 
than the fact that I take a step toward the northeast means that 
I am going to Boston. 

“We ourselves know that we are a peaceful nation, but the 
Italians, the Germans, the Japanese, judge us not by what we 
say, but by what we do. If they see us vote for heavier arma- 
ments they will not believe that we really wish for peace or 
expect it. 

“The League so far has stopped nine wars, two of them real 
husky ones. The one between Greece and Bulgaria was stopped 
by the public opinion of the world, which is the first ‘sanction.’ 
I believe no nation is going to run contrary to the expressed 
public opinion of the world. If one does, there is the second 
sanction, which is economic, whereby the nations agree not to 
trade with one which breaks the Covenant of the League. The 
third sanction is to extend financial aid to the victim of such a 
break, and the fourth is the recommendation of miliary action 
against an aggressor nation. This is the part of the Covenant 
of the League which has been most criticised, but I do not believe 
that there will be any need for its exercise, or if it were trie it 
would probably result in the consent only of those nations im- 
mediately concerned.”’ 

The final address of the Conference was given by Mrs. 
Laura Pufier Morgan of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, who spoke on ‘‘Hopeful Signs of Peace.’’ 

“There is a great change,”’ she said, “which has come about 
in public opinion in its attitude toward pacifists. Public opinion 
was the real cause of the peaceful settlement of the dispute over 
Mexican oil lands, and it compelled the Nava] Affairs Committee 
to cut down the seventy-three cruisers asked for to fifteen. 

“The May elections in England putting in power a party 
pledged to the furtherance of peace, and President Hoover’s 
inaugural address, were other signs of peace. He let it be known 
that he did not consider as closed the question of our adherence 
to the World Court. Secretary Stimson’s definite statement 
about the cost of armaments and the expenditure of the tax dol- 
lar put consternation in the hearts of the big navy men. The 
British Admiralty and our own Navy Department are anxious 
to spend as much as ever on naval armaments, and it is vital 
that public opinion should be brought to bear upon the coming 
London Conference. I believe that the British would go all the 
way with us in a proposal to eliminate all battleships. The eight- 
een which we have cost us $40,000,000 a year just to main- 
tain. 

“Lord Cecil declared at Geneva, ‘I am a passionate believer 
in the reduction of armaments because I know that unless we do 
this the other nations will not believe we mean it when we adopt 
peace treaties.’ 

“The possibility of the reduction of Jand armaments has 
been blocked by the refusal of the United States to consent to 
any supervision of the manufacture of war machinery and ma- 
terials, or to a limitation of the budget of expenditure of those 
materials. These are the only effective ways for such limitation 
because war is becoming mechanized very rapidly and depends 
much more upon material equipment than upon personnei.”’ 

There were questions asked of each of the speakers, and at 
the close of the Conference, which had held the close attention 
of a large company for nearly two hours, a rising vote of thanks 
was extended to them. 

S. M. 
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WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Luther Riley Robinson 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention was held in Wausau, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 8 and 9, 1929. Splendid dele- 
gations came from practically every church in the state. I think 
we had greater enthusiasm throughout this convention than we 
have seen within the past five years. The beautiful Wausau 
church, its splendid facilities for holding a State Convention, 
and the warm and hospitable manner in which Wausau Uni- 
versalists received us, account to considerable extent for the 
success of the happy occasion. 

President Harry O. Hale presided, and opened the conven- 
tion at 3 p. m., on Tuesday. In the absence of the secretary, 
who had been delayed, Mrs. W. A. Miller, of Markesan, was ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem. 

Reports were given by Mr. Richard G. Harvey, treasurer, of 
Racine, and by the Rev. M. L. Aldridge, chairman of the Fellow- 
ship Committee. 

At 5 o’clock the convention’ heard an address by the Rev. 
Hannah Jewett Powell, of North Carolina. 

The convention banquet was served Tuesday evening in 
Yawkey Hall, by the ladies of the church. Mr. W. E. Curtis, 
of Wausau, was the toastmaster. The Rev. Paul Graeser, rep- 
resenting the Wausau Ministerial Association, welcomed the dele- 
gates to the city.. Mr. Fred Bolender of Monroe responded. 

Tuesday evening President Hale presided at the platform 
meeting. Dr. Marion Daniel Shutter of Minneapolis preached, 
and Dr. L. B. Fisher of Chicago gave a brief talk. 

Wednesday morning, Oct. 9, devotional service was led by 
the Rev. M. L. Aldridge of Stoughton and Mukwonago. This 
was followed by a business session. 

A most interesting and helpful service was held at 10 a. m.— 
a “Demonstration Period for Young People and Sunday Schools,’’ 
led by Mr. Harold.B. Frame, superintendent of the Wausau 
Universalist church Sunday schoo]. A helpful discussion fol- 
lowed. 

The occasional sermon was preached by the Rev. Henry E. 
Polley, pastor of the Markesan church. Communion service 
followed, conducted by the Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, pastor 
in Wausau. An offering was taken for the Gunn Ministerial 
Fund. 

Wednesday afternoon the business of the Convention was 
concluded. Reports were heard from the churches, pastors, and 
women’s organizations.. Another address was given by Dr. 
Shutter. The Rev. Noble McLaughlin sang a solo, which de- 
lighted every one present. ; 

Late in the afternoon of the closing day, the delegates were 
driven in automobiles about the city, and shown some of the im- 
portant manufacturing plants and factories. _ 

A platform meeting in the evening closed the convention. 
The Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell gave a very interesting talk on 
Universalism in North Carolina, and told of her work among the 
mountain people. Dr. Lewis B. Fisher of Chicago gave the 
closing address,-a fine sermon on Scriptural Universalism. 

One of the most important resolutions adopted by this con- 
vention was one requesting our denominational officials to restore 
the name ‘‘Universalist’’ to our denominational paper. 

* * * 


A PRAYER 
Blanche Blakemore Kirby 


O Lord, let me a good deed do each day; 

May I be kind, may I be kind, I pray; 

Let no unthoughted speech of mine contain a dart 
That might find lodgment in another’s heart. 


For all the wrongs that I have done, O Lord, forgive; 

To right these wrongs whene’er I may—for this I live. 

O, may my way be plain, from day to day; 

Though it be smooth or rough, show me the way, show me the 
way. 
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The General Convention at Work 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
_ Tributes. 
| 2462. Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta, Me. 

Henry A. Manning (father). 


2463. Mrs. Stanley Manning, Augusta, Me. 
Ernest J. Fennessy. 
2464. Mrs. Annie M. Waldron, Philadelphia, Pa. 


John H. Waldron. 

Mrs. Annie M. Waldron, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Annie M. Waldron, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Kathryn S. Kramer. 

Mrs. Annie M. Waldron, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Anne W. Hammond. 

Mrs. Annie M. Waldron, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Howard Waldron. 

St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Webster City, Ia. 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D:' 

Rey. Almira L. Cheney, Elkhart, Ind. 
Mrs. Armenia C, Cheney (mother). 

Rey. Almira L. Cheney, Elkhart, Ind. 
Rev. Frances EL. Cheney (sister). 


2465. 
2466. 


2467. 
2468. 
2469. 
2470. 


2471. 


2472. Mrs. Henry P. Forbes, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Henry Prentiss Forbes. 

2473. Mrs. Henry P. Forbes, Washington, D. C. 
Portia Standish Forbes. 

2474. First Universalist Parish, New Haven, Conn. 


Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D. 

Mrs. Annie M. Cooley, Cambridge, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Nourse (grandfather). 

Brown M. Moore, Calais, Maine. 
Dr. J. W. Moore. 

A Friend in the Malden, Mass., Church. 
Rev. James Francis Albion, D. D. 

A Friend in the Malden, Mass., Church. 
Rev. Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D. 

A Friend in the Malden, Mass., Church. 
Rev. Clarence Julius Cowing. 


2475. 


2476. 


2477. 


2478. 


2479. 


2480. A Friend in the Malden, Mass., Church. 
Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks. 
2481. Mrs. Charles E. Dair, Norwood, Ohio. 


Mrs. Sarah Angevine Schroyer and Mr. John M. 
Schroyer. 
Mrs. Charles E. Dair, Norwood, Ohio. 
Charles E. Dair. 
Mrs. Georgene 8. Rice, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mary T. Smith (mother). 
Clara Barton Guild, Palmer, Mass. 
Mrs. Hattie Parker. 
Mt. Pleasant Universalist Church, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 
Rev. Laura B. Galer. 
Edith Patterson DeLong, Mitchellville, Ia. 
Mr. and Mrs. James L. DeLong (father and mother). 
Mrs. Irene Rowland, Compton, Calif. 
R. H. Maring, Columbia City, Ind. 
Vallona R. Maring (Mrs. R. H.). 


2482. 


2483. 


2484. 


2485. 


2486. 


2487. 
2488. 


2489. R.H. Maring, Columbia City, Ind. 

2490. Mr. and Mrs. John Tryon, Laketon, Ind. 

2491. Maude Countryman, Galveston, Ind. 
William E. Countryman. 

2492. Maude Countryman, Galveston, Ind. 


Sarah F. Countryman. 

Mrs. Louis Sanborn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Andrew G. Ring (father). 

Mrs. Louis Sanborn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ann R. Ring (mother). 


2493. 


2494. 


2495. 


2496. 


2497. 


2498. 


2499. 


2500. 


Jeannette C. Mulford, Oak Park, Ill. 
Agnes R. Conklin. 
Jeannette C. Mulford, Oak Park, IIl. 
Rev. Eugene L. Conklin. ¢ 
Mary M. Oliver, Lynn, Mass. 
Ida Oliver Crocker. 
Benj. and Belle Fletcher, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mrs. Benj. Fletcher. 
Benj. and Belle Fletcher, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Frank Munroe Fletcher. 
John F. Clifford and Margaret Hutchins, Connersville, 
Ind. 
Benjamin and Mary Clifford (father and mother). 


2501-2502. Wealthy C. Hinds, Allston, Mass. 


Rev. John W. Hinds. 


2503. Gwendolen and Marion Griffin, Melrose, Mass. 
Dr. Truman M. Griffin (father). 

2504. Gwendolen and Marian Griffin, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. Charlotte FE. Griffin (mother). 

2505-2506. Miss Isabel Paul, Newfields, N. H. 
Amos Paul. 

2507. Ladies’ Circle, West Somerville, Mass. 

2508-1510. Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Childs, New York, N. Y. 

2511-2520. Mrs. Jennie B. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass. 
Arthur W. Pinkham (son). 

2521-2530. Mrs. Jennie B. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass. 
Daniel R. Pinkham (son). 

2531-2540. Mrs. Jennie B. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass. 
Charles H. Pinkham (son). 

2541. Nellie F. Brouwer, East Providence, R. I. 

2542. H.O. Gurdy, Rockland, Me. 


Cassandra Marden Gurdy. 


2543-2544. RR. W. Ropes, Salem, Mass. 


2545. 
2546. 
2547. 


2448, 
2549, 


2550. 


2561. 


2552. 


2553. 


2554. 
25655. 


Grace Austin Ropes (wife). 
Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Montague, Rochester, N. Y. 
Harrison Montague. ~ 
Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Montague, Rochester, N. Y. 
Etta Bullard Irwin. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Montague, Rochester, N. Y. 
Helen Montague. 
Mrs. Wm. D. Patten, New York, N. Y. 
Mabel L. Shedd, Portsmouth, N. H. 
William J. Laighion. 
The First Universalist Church, Berlin, N. H. 
Mrs. Olive Pierce Provost, New Haven, Conn. 
Henry A. Pierce and Annie Witham Pierce (father 
and mother). 
Wm. B. Scholfield, Wausau, Wis. 
Mary S. Scholfield. 
Wm. B. Scholfield, Wausau, Wis. 
Zoa M. Scholfield. 
Wm. B. Scholfield, Wausau, Wis. 
Mrs. Maude M.and Miss F. Louise Eastman, So. Lynde- 
boro, N. H. 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Marshall. 
First Universalist Society, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. William F. Dickerman, D. D. 
Samuel T. Smetters, Chicago, Ill. 
SiDSS. of Mes Io1.7 96. 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Emma Bates Hubbard. 
Mrs. F. P. Chapman, Franklin, Mass. 
Malvina J. Craig. 
Miss Nancy Matthews, Delaware, O. 
Charles Matthews. 


‘ Kenneth S. Hubbard, New Haven, Conn: 


George Everett Hubbard. 
Mrs. H. A. Maurer, New York, N. Y. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NAGANO HONORED IN NAGOYA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just received a letter from Dr. Cary dated Tokyo, 
Sept. 27, in which occurs the following interesting paragraph 
about our minister in Nagoya: 

The leading newspaper of Nagoya (about as big a 
city as Buffalo) invited contributions on ‘Social Educa- 
tion.’? There were seventy-six essays sent in and Mr. 
Nagano’s took first prize. The editor told him that 
many people had written about the essay, and Mr. 
Nagano himself received many letters. A school 
teacher wrote to tell him, for example, that he had read 
the paper to four meetings of young men. Another 
result of the essay was to start a Nagano boom for city 
councilman. The editor of the paper was keen enough 
about it to promise yen 1000 for campaign expenses. 
Mr. Nagano gave the matter consideration and decided 
that he would be freer to work out his plans if he were 
not a member of the city council. His own magazine 
is growing in circulation. Mr. Nagano has the great 
gift of getting to the people one way or another. 

Roger F. Etz. 


* * 


NOTHING TO DO BUT EAT CROW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J am enclosing a clipping from the local paper which gives a 
very correct description of my attitude toward the play “Strange 
Interlude.’’ The criticism of the Leader editorial was not so 
much for its support of the play as for the apparent spirit of the 
editorial itself. I think there are many people who have read 
the book, seen the play, and still honestly, and with right, think 
it ought to be suppressed. But I am certainly with you with re- 
gard to the Boston censorship, which has, for a long time now, 
been chiefiy noted for its unwisdom. 

I played golf with a traveling salesman who told me that he 
had seen the play in New York and that he could stand a lot of 
shady stuff on the stage, but “Strange Interlude’’ was too rotten 
for him. He said that at the intermission ‘‘every one went out 
and got soused and the theater was filled with drunks.”’ [I felt 
justified in my conviction that the play should be kicked out. 
Still, I went to the performance with my mind made up to see 
everything good there was to see. Hither this man’s testimony 
was an attempt to “pull my leg,’ the play was really changed, 
or nobody told the truth at all. Certainly not the ‘‘excerpts.’’ 
There was nothing to do but eat crow. 

Edwin L. Nobile. 

Quincy, Mass. 


* * 


IN DEFENSE OF A BROTHER MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: : 

The personal reference to one of our ministers, made upon 
the floor of the Convention, was so unexpected and unjust as to 
halt the mental processes which would have led, then and there, 
to a complete refutation and condemnation of the attack. 

For the information of those who attended the Saturday 
morning session of the Washington Convention, may we present 
the “other side,’’ which is the only side. This minister, so un- 
fairly criticised, does receive a salary larger than that of some 
of us, perhaps larger than that of most of us. But he deserves it 
and uses it, as I know, in a more exalted stewardship than the 
majority of those who stand on tiptoe out of the gutter to criti- 
cise him. He is the main support of his aged parents, in itself 
enough to remove him. from the range of envious attacks. He 
has made possible the education of at least one person who other- 
wise would have been reared in an institution. He has inspired 
several young persons to the ministry of the Universalist Church, 
and this at personal sacrifice in ways we need not detail. Even 
the Convention held evidence of his customary practises, for he 


made attendance at the sessions possible for a young minister 
who had decided the total expense too great for the present. 

There is no need to mention names in this letter. It is 
merely for those who were present at that particular session 
of our meetings. Weigh these remarks against the implications 
of the attack and then kill the whole matter with silence, hoping 
that the man will see his proper place and offer an apology. I 
could say more, but I wish to sign myself, 

An Advocate of Gentlemanliness Even among Ministers. 

* * 


DR. MARSHALL GIVES US THE FACTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Recent communications published in these columns seem to 


call for a statement of fact concerning the history and present 


organization of the Universalist Publishing House. 

As originally constituted and carried on for many years, the 
corporation consisted of twenty-one trustees elected for life by 
certain State Conventions. These trustees elected a board of 
nine directors from their own number, who managed the business. 
There naturally developed an active group of directors, willing 
to give the necessary time, and a more or less inactive group of 
trustees, some of whom were too old or infirm even to attend 
meetings. 

Nine years ago the directors of the Publishing House took 
the initiative in changing this situation. A joint committee of 
the Publishing House and the General Convention worked out 
a plan of reorganization. The corporate body was increased 
from twenty-one to thirty, elected not for life but for a three 
year term, by the General Convention trustees and an increased 
number of State Conventions. These thirty trustees elect the 
directors annually. 

It is further provided in the by-laws that at least two of the 
directors must be chosen from the trustees elected by the General 
Convention trustees. At present three of the directors are 
among the General Convention members, and the treasurer and 
one of the trustees of the Genera] Convention are also directors, 
which means that a majority of the Publishing House board is 
composed of men directly or indirectly representing the General 
Convention. 

Under the present by-iaws of the Publishing House its entire 
control and policies can be changed in two years by the delegates 
from the local churches assembled in their respective State Con- 
ventions. This is by far the most directly representative and 
democratically controlled publishing organization responsible for 
any of the religious journals with which the writer is acquainted. 

Harold Marshall. 


* * 


THE ARGUMENT OF AUTOCRATS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In calling attention to the fact that while the Leader is the 
organ of our church it is owned and managed by a private cor- 
poration I seem to have stirred up something. Both you and 
“A. F.,”’ whom you characterize as “an intelligent layman,’’ 
take up arms. A. F., who gives many indications that he has 
never lived out of New England, in summing up his wisdom in 
the caption “Should the Organ of a Free Church Be Free?’ 
seems to concede my point. If our church as at present managed 
is ‘‘a free church”’ it is safe to assume that if it adds one other item 
to the administration, the church paper, that too will be free, 
in fact freer than it is to-day because more representative. Your 
chief contribution to the discussion in your editorialds that “the 
question is academic rather than practical.’’ We imagine this 
was what George III said to Lord North when he heard of dis- 
content in the colonies. This is the stock argument of autocrats. 
“It has always been so. Why should any one complain?” But 
our Revolutionary fathers did complain, and “an academic 
question’’ became a very practical one. 

If the Universalist Publishing House wishes to publish the 
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Leader as an independent paper all right, but the moment it 
asks our people and the General Convention to endow it, and our 
ministers to make one of their duties securing subscribers for 
it, they should turn it over to the General Convention to manage. 
In the General Convention we all have a voice. In the private 
management of the Leader at present we have none. How long 
will our people be satisfied to be denied their rights? How long 
will ‘‘taxation without representation’”’ continue? 


Progressive. 
x x 


TRACY PULLMAN ON THE MARZOLF ARTICLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

’ Frankly, I do not see so much that is disturbing about the 
Marzolf article. Nor, in fact, about Humanism as a whole. 
I have read both volumes by Curtis Reese, a book by Sellars, 
and almost all of what John Haynes Holmes has had to say 
on the subject. And I fail to see any grounds for being so worked 
up over it-all. 

Of course, it is impossible as yet to define Humanism. It 
has not yet reached the stage of a system. However, if it be 
said that Humanism means the denial of a cosmic principle, an 
objective God, we can point to Mr. Holmes and others who are 
recognized humanists in good standing, but who most certainly 
affirm the reality of a God “amid the stellar spaces.” Dr. 
Dietrich makes much of the fact that Humanism “‘does not be- 
lieve that there is any personal being outside of this universe, 
who controls and governs it.’’ I did not know that any of us 
believed that God existed as an entity outside of the universe. 

The essential points of Humanism, as it has appeared to me, 
and the only two points upon which humanists seem to be agreed, 
are the denial of supernaturalism in any form and the affirmation 
of man’s essential worth and improvability. I fail to see any- 
thing very destructive about these two essentials. Do we not 
all agree? Is not Mr. Marzolf entirely correct when he says 
that the future of religion lies in this direction? 

Tracy Pullman. 

East Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * 


WE FAVOR FULL DISCUSSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested in the letterfrom one signing himself “‘Pro- 
gressive,’’ appearing in the Leader of Oct. 12, and suggesting a 
change in the management of the Leader. I was interested in 
this, not that I know much about the matter about which he 
wrote, but in the light of what occurred in the New York State 
Convention at Syracuse. There a resolution relating to this 
very matter came up and, before any discussion was allowed, some 
one moved “‘to lay it on the table.’’ Another resolution regarding 
our relations with other churches received like treatment, while a 
third, for the Sunday school, just escaped the same fate because 
the mover was mistaken in a point of fact. In the discussion to 
clear up the “‘question of fact’’ the mover was induced to with- 
draw his motion. 

Now my protest is not concerned with the merits or demerits 
of any of these resglutions. It is against this undemocratic 
manner of throttling discussion. A motion to table is undebat- 
able, and, unless there has been a previous discussion, nearly 
always carries. Few then know for what they are voting and 
vote “‘yes’”’ on general principles. Such a motion, in the writer’s 
humble opinion, is justified only after there has been thorough 
discussion, so the question is clearly outlined in the minds of the 
delegates. As I saw this quick suppression of discussion the 
question arose in my mind, ‘‘Are we afraid of discussion?’ Is 
there something wrong with the management of the Leader that 
will not bear scrutiny? I do not believe there is, but such auto- 
cratic methods of suppression of the least criticism or suggestion 
for a change, lend strength to the hands of those who claim 
there is. Is there something underhanded in our dealings with 
other churches? I would hate to believe it, but when no dis- 
cussion is allowed, it certainly lends strength to the arguments of 
those who believe there is. Always, we have argued that Truth 


thrives in the light of free discussion while Error fattens on the 
darkness of ignorance and suppression. Why suddenly refuse to 
allow the light that is diffused in open discussion to be shed on 
these questions? 

If my memory serves me correctly, the editor of the Leader 
protested against tabling the resolution on Birth Control at the 
Hartford Convention, and I believe he said he did so for this 
very reason. I quite often agree with the Editor, appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding, but I never found myself in 
more hearty accord than on this occasion. 

One more word is necessary. Not a syllable of the above 
should be construed as criticism of any of the officials of the 
Leader or those guiding our Commission on Comity. Not one 
was in the room when the resolutions were offered, so none had 
anything to do with the matter. My criticism, if such it must 
be called, is against those misguided friends of theirs, who in 
their defense often cause more harm than good. The ones most 
concerned, I am sure, would welcome the freest kind of discus- 
sion. 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

Little Falls, N. Y. 


* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL 130 YEARS OLD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the account of the 
centennial at Cambridge, Mass., and your editorial concerning 
the Sunday School Centennial. As pastor of the second oldest 
Sunday school in America, I want to add my word of congratu- 
lation to those already extended to Cambridge. 

May I use a bit of your space to tell a little of the founding of 
the Sunday school in Pawtucket, R. I., which later resulted in the 
organization of the Universalist church here? The Sunday 
school in Pawtucket is 130 years old. I wish to quote from the 
historical sketch of Mrs. Agness Newman Beede read at the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the Pawtucket church in 
192% 

“Tn even a very brief history of the church one can not omit 
mention of the Sunday school and of one who was a member of 
that first Sunday school started by Samuel Slater. That early 
Sunday schoo] scholar was Nathaniel Gregory B. Dexter, who 
came here from Grafton, Mass., when eleven years old, and, 
having a native reverence for the Sabbath, the boy said one day, 
‘Mr. Slater, you don’t have any Sabbath here in Rhode Island. 
I don’t know what to do.’”’ 

“Mr. Slater felt the truth of the boy’s words, and when he 
found seven of the lads debating whether they should go on that 
Sabbath day to Smithfield to rob a farmer’s orchard, he rightly 
decided to try to shield them from temptation. ‘‘Boys,’’ he said, 
“go into my house and I will give you as many apples as you 
want, and I will keep a Sunday school.’’ That school commenced 
in 1799 and was composed of seven scholars. 

The original mill in which Mr. Slater started that school still 
stands, and overlooking the bank of the river rises one of the most 
beautiful Universalist churches in the denomination. But it 
stands only because those seven boys later heard the preaching 
of the Rev. Davis Pickering, the Rev. Hosea Ballou, the Rev. 
Thomas Whittemore. The school in Pawtucket has seen its 
hard days, its days of prosperity, and once again with a fighting 
spirit for the doctrine these early men loved, we are slowly but 
surely progressing that what has been for 130 years shall be for- 
ever! 

George H. Thorburn, Jr. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


* * 


A NEW EDITOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
We could have a more interesting paper by making it a 


Universalist paper, with a new editor. 
Mrs. T. J. Gates. 


R. 4, Brookville, Indiana. 
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Christianity and the World 
Jesus or Christianity: A Study in 

Contrasts. By Kirby Page. (Double- 

day Doran. $2.00.) 

The title of this book is after the fashion 
of modernism, liberal evangelicalism. The 
contrast implied is, of course, that hbe- 
tween the religion of Jesus and the re- 
ligion of organized Christianity. To us 
it seems a very difficult contrast, for the 
reason that we are not sure we know, or 
can know, what was the religion of Jesus, 
and thus how it compares with what 
passes as Christianity. 

What was the religion of Jesus? You 
can state it generally in terms of father- 
hood and brotherhood. But when you 
begin to ask what are the definite implica- 
tions of these generalities, and whether 
Jesus ever insisted upon these implica- 
tions, you run smack up against very dif- 
ficult, if not altogether insoluble, historical 
problems. Jesus undoubtedly believed in 
brotherhood. But did he earry out its 
implications, for example, to pacifism, 7. ¢., 
so that he definitely stood against not only 
war in general but wars in particular? 
It seems to us that we have not sufficient 
data in the sources, the gospels, to settle 
the question. And we say this who hap- 
pen to be a pacifist! This is only one 
illustration. One runs into the same dif- 
ficulty with regard to other positions. 
What must one say about the suggestion 
of “interim ethics’ over which some of 
our modern scholars are enthusiastic? It 
would seem that if Jesus were merely pre- 
senting an ethic to be applied in a period 
immediately preceding the end of the 
world, it is hardly fair even to expect the 
Christian Church of to-day to have the 
ethical ideas of its founder, to say nothing 
of applying them to modern situations. 

For the above reasons, and for many 
others, some of us have abandoned the 
terms Christian and un-Christian as in- 
definite and suggestive of difficult, if 
soluble, historical problems. For the 
same reasons we no longer maintain the 
Christo-centric religion which Mr. Page 
undoubtedly does. We have often won- 
dered whether the modernist does not find 
himself in these same difficulties. 

But we are not disposed to quarrel 
with Mr. Page over the terminology of 
his books. He is writing for the most part 
to the members of the Christian Church, 
ninety-nine per cent of whom are not em- 
barrassed by our difficulties. For them, 
and for us, this book ought to serve two 
purposes: (1) It ought to arouse the Chris- 
tian Church and any self-styled Christian 
individuals from their placid and seemingly 
impregnable self-satisfaction. (2) It cught 
to be a source book for those who realize 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


the church is too subservient to ‘‘things as 
they are’’ and who desire to do something 
about the matter. 

After his discussion of the religion of 
Jesus, about which as indicated above we 
would have some difficulty, the author 
begins at once to show how, as the Chris- 
tian Church grew as an institution, it 
began to make its peace with the world, 
to lop off here and there its earlier une- 
guivocal pronouncements. Query: Is not 
this the fate of all religions? Does not 
compromise invariably accompany in- 
stitutionalism? In an effective manner 
the author shows how these compromises 
are made through all the centuries up to 
the present time, to the extent that what 
the author believes to be the religion of 
Jesus “‘has: often been nullified by the ad- 
herents of a denatured religion called 
Christianity.’’ This is a partial reason 
for the impotence of contemporary Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. Page then presses the contrast on to 
the present-day church. In an admirable 
chapter, “‘Contrasts between Contempo- 
rary Christianity and the Religion of 
Jesus,’’ the author shows with devastating 
lucidity how the church to-day is thor- 
oughly enmeshed in the present order. 
He shows how the church has accepted 
and supported (1) the war system, (2) 
capital punishment, (8) racial] discrimina- 
tion and lynching, (4) economic injustice 
and strife, and (5) how the church has been 
too concerned with an antiquated eccles- 
jasticism and denominationalism. By all 
odds this is the most important chapter of 
the book, all other chapters giving a kind 
of background for it. One wishes more 
space had been given to the theme of this 
chapter. Far less space could have been 
afforded the chapter on historical Chris- 
tianity, and yet it would have been ade- 
quate to the purpose of the book. The 
value of the chapter on contemporary 
Christianity is not to be found in its ma- 
terial. Any keen observer and student of 
the times know how the church is too much 
at peace with the status quo. Its value 
lies rather in its authority, for all the more 
important statements are well documented. 
This is why we say this work is a source 
book of material and ought to be in the li- 
brary of every leader of the ethical and re- 
ligious life of to-day. 

It will be objected by some that the 
book is grossly unfair and very one-sided. 
Mr. Page foresaw this criticism and warns 
the reader from the first that he does not 
attempt to give a full rounded account of 
organized Christianity. His purpose is 
not to treat of the achievements of Chris- 
tianity, but to point out wherein it has 
failed to be true to the ideals of the founder. 
“The reader must, therefore, constantly 
remember that this presentation by no 


addressing themselves to it. 


” 


means constitutes the whole story. 
Doubtless aJl this is true and should be 
borne in mind. Nevertheless one can not 
escape the conclusion that the enthusiastic 
ery, “O Galilean, thou hast conquered!’’ 
often uttered by optimistic Christians, is 
susceptible to considerable qualification. 
At any rate, we are glad this book was 
chosen for the many readers of the re- 
ligious book c!ub. 
Norman D., Fletcher. 

Haverhill, Mass. 

* * 
Do the Churches Dare? 
By Chauncy J. Hawkins. (Macmillan.} 

Our Congregational friends are certainly 
feeling the breath of that spirit which is in- 
deed new life. This book belongs with a 
whole literature which illustrates the true 
function of criticism. When Dr. Harry 
Fosdick said the other day that he had to 
get away from religions in order to find 
Religion he shocked some of the brethren, 
but he spoke from his own spiritual ex- 
perience. The reconstruction of religion 
must be accomplished by its friends. The 
criticism of what Matthew Arnold called 
“vigor and rigor’’ can not successfully deal 
with the intimacies of the souls of men 
with the unseen universe. There is a 
continua] flow of books to-day which show 
that the best minds inside the fellowships 
of religion are aware of their task and are 
Ames in his 
“Religion,’’ Eddington in his studies of the 
relations between the visible and invisible 
creation, Bradley in his ‘The Recovery of 
Religion,’’ and the author of ‘Do the 
Churches Dare?”’ are all of one family, all 
with one purpose. Each from his own 
point of view is trying to feel his way 
through religions to Religion. 

In this wide process of reconstruction are 
involved all of the values connoted in our 
ideas of God, of Christ, of worship and of 
salvation. The old contents of these 
words are being poured out, and these 
great ideas are being filled with new mean- 
ing. Practically all of the ancient tradi- 
tions on which the churches were built are 
being discredited. Dare the churches go 
forward to this new epoch of ideas, or this 
epoch of new ideas? Perhaps one ought to 
state the question differently. Can the 
churches do this? It is a question of the 
capacity of adaptation. Almost every- 
where when old ideas fail the institutions 
built on them also fail. This is not a 
problem of religion, for there is more re- 
ligion in the new mentality than there was 
in the old mentality. But it is a vital 
question for the churches. They must 
almost do the impossible as stated in Jere- 
miah 13 : 23 in order to save themselves. 
There are signs, and among these signs 
are the challenge of the book before us, 

(Continued on page 1438) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Slaughter: 

_ Nov. 9 to 16. 
‘Dr. Earle: 

No. 9 to 16. Headquarters. 


* * 


Halifax, N.S. 


DR. HUNTLEY SPEAKING 


The new editor of Search Lights directs 
me to set down (in three hundred words) 
whatever I most desire to say. While 
not given to personal pronouncements, I 
must, of course, obey the initial command 
‘of one to whom I have pledged everlast- 
ing fealty. 

1. My Gratitude. To all who, by 
fine fellowship, by written word or by gold- 
en gift, helped to make Monday evening, 
Oct. 21, a supreme occasion in my life, I 
am more thankful than I have power to 
express. [I am still dazed by the marvel 
and joy of it all, but I hope eventually to 
devise some method of communicating 
individually with those who have shown 
such remarkable friendship. Especially 
am I eager to impress my gladness upon 
those dear and intimate friends of the 
Executive Board and staff who most 
generously and cleverly planned and 
carried out ‘‘the surprise of my life.” 

2. My Memories. My mind is flooded 
with the thoughts of courtesies and kind- 
nesses pressed upon me during all the six- 
teen years of my service. Truly ‘‘The 
Wayfarer’’ and ‘‘The Sojourner”’ has found 
his lines in pleasant places and among 
most gracious companions. 

8. My Plans. There have been many 
inquiries. Having tried to be faithful to 
the General Association until the end, I 
._ have been too busy to arrange for my future 
employment. Being in perfect health 
and in fuller strength than ever before, I 
have no desire for idleness. and I trust 


that I may be led to some appropriate field 
of usefulness. 

4, My Attitude toward the General 
Association. J am as keenly interested as 
ever before and as fervent in my desire to 
contribute to what seems to me the most 
important work of the church. The pres- 
ent officers and leaders are my beloved 
friends. 

5. My Exhortation. Convinced that 
the General Association is challenged by an 
ever-increasing opportunity and responsi- 
bility, I appeal to all Universalists every- 
where to give it their best thought, their 
most earnest prayer and their very liberal 
support. 


rie 


FREE MATERIAL FOR CHRISTMAS 
The General Sunday School Association 


‘offers from its files the following material 


for a Christmas program. Any of these 
programs that a school has not used will 
be found of great interest, and sometimes 
a school enjoys repeating a program used 
once before with success. 
In the City of David, by Mabel K. Gay. 
Includes three spoken episodes and three 
pantomime scenes. It requires twelve 
speaking parts and a hidden chorus of 
singers. Gives careful directions for stag- 
ing and costuming. 
Christmas Everywhere, by A. Gertrude Earle. 
Two scenes, ‘“‘Christmas in the Home’’ 
and “Christmas in the Church.’’ The 
second scene introduces material about the 
Near Hast which is now out of date, but 
for which some other giving project could 
be substituted. Requires eight or ten 
speaking parts, a group of children to sing 
and a group of older carol singers, and the 
participation of the whole school. 
In Bethlehem of Judea, by Mabel K. Gay. 
The Nativity story in four scenes. Re- 
quires eleven speaking parts, including one 
quite small girl, a group of angels, and a 
chorus of singers. 
The Prince of Peace, by Mary F. SJaughter. 
The Nativity Story in scripture and 
hymns, illustrated by pantomime. Ten 
speaking parts, a soloist, a chorus. Re- 
quires no stage setting. 
Following the Star, by Susan M. Andrews. 
A service for use in the church audito- 
rium. One tableau scene and three scenes 
providing some action. Requires a reader, 
a soloist, and a chorus. 
Christmas Legends, by A. Gertrude Earle. 
One voice tells or reads the Christmas 
story. Tableaux and music are inter- 
spersed as illustration. Nospeaking parts, 
but great care is needed to make the 
tableaux effective. 
Christmas Fairies, by Gertrude Thayer. 
A simple exercise for young children. 
Time, not over ten or fifteen minutes. 
Samples of any or all of these programs 
will be sent to those who apply, and a suf- 


ficient number of copies of any chosen one 
will be given free of charge. 
* * 


NEWS FROM THE ‘WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


The Washington Convention carried 
out the new policy announced in this col- 
umn some months ago, electing as presi- 
dent Rev. John M. Ratcliff, with the un- 
derstanding that he is the moderator of 
the Association, serving without pay. 
Other members of the Executive Board 
elected were: Rev. Weston A. Cate first 
vice-president, Rev. Laura Bowman Galer 
second vice-president, Carl A. Hempel 
secretary, Albert H. Homans treasurer. 
This Board, meeting immediately after 
election, appointed as Executive Director 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Dr. Earle 
will have charge of office and field work, 
with the co-operation of Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter, who was reappointed as Field 
Worker, and the members of the Board, 
who are promising most generous volunteer 
service. Office correspondence may be 
addressed to Dr. Warle, or to Miss Slaugh- 
ter, who will continue to direct the work in 
Leadership Training and the Fine Arts. 

The great interest in religious education 
expressed in many ways at the Convention 
assures this new Board and Staff of the 
continuance of that kindly co-operation 
of all our people which has built up the 
present efficient work of the Association. 

To the new plan for reorganization of 
all educational work in a Department of 
Religious Education, these chosen workers, 
representing the whole Association, are 
prepared to give their loyal support and 
their entire co-operation. 

Personal correspondence for Dr. Hunt- 
ley should be addressed to 1010 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 
A BLOTTER MEMBER 


A blotter absorbs everything and gives 
out nothing. Don’t be a blotter member. 
How much discussion would there be in 
your class if every member were to act 
as you act? What if you are timid? 
Others have overcome that defect by talk- 
ing every time they were given an op- 
portunity to say something on a question. 
We may be thankful that timidity is one 
trouble that can be cured.—Selected. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


On Rally Sunday Danvers, Mass., made 
a record seldom equaled in any school— 
a hundred per cent attendance. 


Pastor Couden and al] the other people 
of the First Church in Providence are sad 
because of the resignation of Mr. E. H. 
Burlingham, who, for several years has 
been the consecrated and very efficient 
superintendent of the church school. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


The very complete report of our Wom- 
en’s Convention in the Leader of Nov. 2, 
leaves very little to be given on this page. 
However, we believe you would like a list 
of department chairmen for reference dur- 
ing the coming year: 

Finance, Membership, Friendly Letter, 
Mrs. William H. McGlaufiin, 1757 K St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Southern Work, Mrs. Alice T. Walker, 
Coldwater, N. Y. 

Japan, Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, 254 S. 
Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 

Clara Barton Birthplace, Mrs. Leonard 
E. Thayer, Main St., Oxford, Mass. 

Mission Study, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 
9 Forest St., Pittsfield, Maine. 

Church Building Loan Fund and Social 
Service, Mrs. John M. Foglesong, 62 
Columbia Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 

Literature, Post Office Mission, Mission- 
ary Boxes, Candidate, In Charge of Office, 
Mrs. E. R. Sampson, 19 Lincoln St., North 
Weymouth, Mass. 


* * 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF OUR 
WORKERS 
Japan 

Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, Miss Geor- 
gene E. Bowen, Miss Ruth Downing, Miss 
Tomo Murai, and Mrs. Matsu Yoshioka, 
50 Takata Oimatsy Cho, Koishikawa Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, 1752 Higash- 
inakano, Tokyo, Japan. 


North Carolina 


Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., 304 
Raleigh St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Rev. Willard O. Bodell, 109 W. Lenoir 
Ave., Kinston, N. C. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, 
NaC: 

Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, Clinton, N. C. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield, 1020 W, Mar- 
ket St., Greensboro, N. C. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N. G 


* * 


NEW LITERATURE 


A Little Manual for Mission Circle Meetings, 

5 cents. 

This is one of the most valuable pieces of 
Jiterature we have published for some 
time. It gives a general program to fol- 
low and outlines many specia] programs for 
special occasions, such as you would like 
to have in connection with the work in the 
South, in Japan, and other fields. It is 
a booklet which should be in the hands of 
every leader of every mission circle. 
Television, 3 cents. 

A group of pictures taken this summer 
during the session of the Inman’s Chapel 
Summer School. 


Personality Series. 

Four separate leaflets of our workers in 
Japan—Miss Hathaway, Miss Bowen, 
Matsu Yoshioka and Miss Murai, with 
their pictures and a few paragraphs of how 
they carry on. These are 1 cent each or 
3 cents for the group. A similar leaflet 
of Ruth Downing can be secured from the 
General Sunday School Association. 
Camping at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

Those who are far and those who are 
near, too, often wish to know facts about 


the Fresh Air Camp at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. We have prepared a folder 
giving you facts. For free distribution. 
Picture Folder of the Fresh Air Camp. 

This is a very helpful supplement to the 
leaflet mentioned above. Six very in- 
teresting pictures of camp activities. 
Price 3 cents. 

We remind you once again that this 
literature is prepared for you. We want 
you to make very general use of it, and we 
urge that a literature chairman be ap- 
pointed in each circle whose duty it is to 
secure literature from headquarters. The 
$1.00 a year plan will bring literature to 
your chairman as it comes from the press. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spocerl 


THOUGHTS FOR ARMISTICE DAY 
Howard Davis Spoerl 

Last year there appeared a remarkable 
story in a magazine telling of an Armistice 
Day program that was being organized in 
an English village. AJ] the inhabitants 
were willing to help with the prepara- 
tions and to participate in the exercises 
except one, and he was a stranger who had 
lately settled in their midst. Soon his 
aloofness began to rankle, and gossip 
traveled rapidly about the town. He was 
suspected of all sorts of horrible crimes 
which resulted from thinking about things, 
for it is an offense in modern civilization 
to be independent in thought. Eventually, 
at the hour of the celebration, an attempt 
was made to force the stranger to take 
part. In revealing his identity as a war 
hero who was seeking seclusion and an 
opportunity to forget in their midst, he 
turned upon the startled villagers, and 
pointed out that their main interest in 
Armistice Day was not to honor or com- 
memorate the war dead, but rather to 
perform similar services for themselves. 

This points to a fact the truth of which 
is much in evidence around us. Consider- 
ing the extent of memorials of the things 
which we might suppose civilization would 
be willing to forget as quickly as possible, 
it becomes pertinent to propose the ques- 
tion, ‘What price whose glory?” For 
people who have been forced by emergency 
into assisting heroic actions are not ‘soon 
lulled to sleep again, having tasted even 
vicariously of the heroism. It is only too 
bad that war, rather than religion, is the 
impulse to such flights of the soul. 

We have another Armistice Day coming 
next week. As always, it will be important 
for us to thiak about the tricks thet our 
lives play upon us in organizing our en- 
thusiasms for us. The story referred to is 
one that may well be taken to heart. 

Perhaps this generation will find it 
harder to forget as the years go by and the 
memories harden. If so, it will need cele- 
brations of such occasions as Armistice 
Day more than it ever did. But by the 
same token, the young people will need 


them Jess and less. So if we must keep 
alive in the world remembrance of what 
human beings will do when they lapse tem- 
porarily from humanity, let the older 
people do the necessary remembering. 
For youth, let the Day and all its succes- 
sors be not viewed without some flavor of 
irony, that a contact be maintained with 
the real things of our human possibilities. 

One young person, the able German 
author of “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,’’ has given us something that will 
help our ironical reflection to maintain in 
us a balance. There are others who have 
done likewise. But while the young people 
can forget easily something of which they 
hardly had first-hand cognizance, memory 
must be all the more vigilant in another 
direction. We must not forget that the 
others are remembering! If we are to do 
better with the world when our turn comes, 
we must be eternaJly aware of the dan- 
gerous possibilities of those former courses 
of action whose results we deride.’ There 
are always enough possible causes of pos- 
sible wars extant to cause serious trouble 
everywhére, and usually this is true be- 
cause of faulty thinking, or lack of think- 
ing, in some apparently innocent field of 
activity. The one word “‘tariff,’’ for ex- 
ample, illustrates the situation. 

An emerging graduate of Middlebury 
College, Paul Burns, has given us the fol- 
lowing lines to carry along in our minds: 


All quiet on the Western Front 
Where war’s black mass was said. 
All’s quiet on those ravaged fields 
Where sleep forgotten dead. 


If in the East the War God’s hand 
A shadow casts upon the land, 

If two great nations hostile stand 
Forgetful of that Western Front, 
All is not quiet yet. 


But what of that, our lesson learned, 
Why should we Westerns be concerned? 
When East like West with war has burned, 
Then with the lesson doubly learned 

The world can say, ‘All quiet.’ 

All will be quiet then. 
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Among Our. Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. Francis W. Sprague of 
Jamaica Plain observed the fiftieth anni- 


| _versary of their wedding on Tuesday, 
* Oct. 29, 


Rey. and Mrs. James W. Vallentyne of 
Portland, Maine, in the past four years 
have been restoring an old farm house 
about twenty miles from Portland in the 
town of Raymond, near Lake Sebago. 
The Portland Sunday Telegram contains a 
long feature story of the work, well illus- 
trated. 


Rev. William Couden is now living at 
28 Arnold St., Providence, R. I. 


Rev. C. H. Emmons preached on Sun- 
day, Nov. 3, in All Souls Church, Port- 
land, Maine, of which he was formerly the 
pastor. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams filled the pulpit 
of Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, 
Washington, D. C., on Oct. 27. Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter preached in the First 
Congregational Church on the same day. 
Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron, Ohio, 
assisted by Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., took the services in the 
Universalist church of Baltimore. 


Speakers at the meeting of the Old 
Colony Association at Canton, Mass., on 
Nov. 7, included Carl A. Hempel, Pro- 
fessor Ratcliff, Dr. Etz and Dr. Lowe. 


Rey. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., was the preacher in the 
Lynn church on October 27. In the after- 
noon of the same day he was at his former 
church in Amesbury, Mass., for a christen- 
ing service. 


Rev. O. Whitman Eames of Springfield, 
Mass., reports that the first $1,000 for 
the Young Tower of the National Memorial 
‘Church was given by the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield. 


Mrs. Buckingham Marsh of Bridgeport, 
Conn., was struck by an automobile in 
Washington Saturday night, and taken to 
the Emergency Hospital. 


Rev. Henry M. Cary of Tokyo, Japan, 
has four children in the United States at 
the present time, as follows: Miss Alfreda 
Cary, 30 East 92d St., New York City, 
doing work at Columbia; Miss Maud L. 
Cary, Grasslands, Valhalla, New York, in 
training as a dietician; Miss Julia Cary, at 
St. Lawrence University: Mr. Harry Cary, 
Jr., Y. M. C. A. College, 5315 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago. 


Rev. H. E. Latham, minister of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Springfield, 
Vt., is giving twelve lectures on “A Study 
of the Pupil and His Psychology,” before 
the Windsor County Council of Religious 
Education. These lectures are being given 


and Interests 


in the Congregational church at Spring- 
field, and are being unusually well at- 
tended. On Armistice Sunday Mr. Latham 
will deliver the annual address for the 
American Legion in the Universalist 
church. On Dec. 2 he lectures for the 
eighth time before the Woodman Insti ute 
of Dover, N. H. 


Miss Josephine Buck of Chatham, Mass., 
who resigned her position at Friendly 
House during the summer, is teaching at 
Stirling, N. C., and doing admirable work. 
The report of the candidate chairman of 
the W. N. M. A. speaks of “three months 
efficient service’ in our mountain work. 


Maryland 


Baltimore——Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. About fifty of our people attended 
the General Convention and received 
great inspiration therefrom. ‘Congrega- 
tions are increasing and our church school 
is growing. We had a ninety per cent at- 
tendance of the members of Oct. 27. 
November has been set aside as ‘‘Loyalty 
Month.’’ All the members of the church 
have been asked to pledge themselves to be 
present at church every Sunday during the 
month. The response has been very en- 
couraging. Our church feels honored to 
have Mr. Kearns chosen as a vice-president 
of the General Convention. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Loyalty Sunday, endorsed by a 
joint committee of the trustees and the 
officers of Grace Church 100, was ob- 
served Nov. 3. The union Thanksgiving 
services of the Highland churches will be 
held in Grace Church Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 27. Rev. Alex Henderson of 
the Calvary Baptist Church will be the 
preacher. A surprise party was recently 
given to Scoutmaster Roger W. Gage, 
Troop 17, Boy Scouts. Mr. Gage has 
completed six years of loyal service to 
Troop 17. 

MalJden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The attendance at church on 
Noy. 27 was 251; and 149 were present in 
the Sunday school. Hight classes had 
100 per cent attendance. 

Beverly.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pastor. 
On the evening of Oct. 8 the parish gave 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice a reception. A fine 
musica] program was given by a trio and 
words of greeting were extended by the 
members of the parish. The parish com- 
mittee has voted to print for free distribu- 
tion one of the pastor’s sermons, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and Effective Living.”” Rally Day 
was observed in the church school Oct. 6 
with promotion. Copies of the New Testa- 
ment were given those promoted from the 
primary to the junior department. The 
pastor gives to the school each Sunday a 


twenty-minute blackboard talk on the life 
of Jesus. Several teachers are taking 
courses in religious education at the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist teacher training insti- 
tute in Salem. A Hallowe’en party was 
given for the primary children by Mrs. 
Rice and an efficient committee in the 
afternoon of Oct. 26. The pastor is giving 
a series of sermons on evolution and re- 
ligion, copies of which are being asked for 
by a number of people, some of whom are 
outside the church. Mr. Rice was recently 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Minis- 
ters’ Association of the city. Pledges were 
increased last spring $700 over the preced- 
ing year. The annual public harvest sup- 
per has been held. A rummage sale is 
scheduled. A theater party was held at 
the Salem Theater Nov. 5. The annual 
church fair will be held Dec. 5 and 6 with 
entertainments both evenings. 

Somerville, First—Rev. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Young People’s 
Sunday was observed Nov. 27. Those 
taking part were Thelma Brown, Alden 
Osgood, Evelyn Robinson, Louis Smith, 
and Sidney Lovering. A violin solo was 
given by Miss Elvia Spaulding, one of our 
girls, now a member of the faculty at 
LaseJl Seminary. Dr. Leighton and four 
of our women attended the General Con- 
vention. 

Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. At the first meeting 
of the Men’s Club, Oct. 8, about one hun- 
dred men gathered to enjoy the supper 
prepared by the Z. E. H. Club. An ad- 
dress on the political situation in Wash- 
ington was given by Congressman Stobbs. 
Three new members were taken in at this 
meeting. Our annua! fair will be held 
Dec. 6. The union Thanksgiving service 
is to be held on Thanksgiving Day in 
Union Church. Dr. William S. Mitchell, 
of Wesley Church, will preach. 


George E. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.—Rev. T. E. Davies, pastor. 
The Church of the Redeemer is mourning 
the loss of one of its most faithful mem- 
bers, Mrs. F. A. I ovegrove, who died 
after a long illness at the age of sixty-two. 
Mrs. Lovegrove was severely injured in 
the Haiifax explosion of 1917 and had sub- 
sequently been through a major surgical 
operation from which it would hardly be 
correct to say that she had recovered com- 
pletely. Mr. Lovegrove has been chair- 
man of the vestry of the Church of the 
Redeemer for many years. 

* * 
PLANS FOR THE NEW YORK Y. P. 
Cou. 

The Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Church of the Redeemer of Newark, 
N. J., with the co-operation of the Met- 
ropolitan District Y. P. C. U., is making 
plans for the New York State Convention 
to be held in the Newark church Nov. 29, 
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30 and Dec. 1. A program is being com- 
pleted to provide the Unioners with a 
fine opportunity to get acquainted as well 
as to foster a new zeal in the work of the 
New York State Y. P. C. U.. With the ex- 
pectation of a large gathering of delegates 
and friends, the convention should lead off 
a banner year of Y. P. C. U. activities. 
ig 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1434) 
and the whole literature of criticism and 
reconstruction to which it belongs, that 
the prophets in all the Protestant Churches 
will do what they can to meet the chal- 
lenge of the impending revolution. 
F. W. Betts. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* * 


MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE 


Once more the Mohonk Conference was 
held at beautiful Lake Mohonk through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Danie] 
Smiley. It was the thirty-fifth confer- 
ence, the first to be held since the war. 

Noted speakers came from every part 
of the country, among them the new In- 
dian Commissioner, Charles J. Rhoads, 
and his assistant, J. Henry Scattergood. 

For three days, morning and night, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, the Conference discussed the wel- 
fare of the Indians. We were fortunate in 
having with us the Hon. Scott Leavitt, 
chairman of the House Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, and Congressman William- 
son of the same committee. 

Among the Indians who came to speak 
and to listen were Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin, 
a Sioux, Rey. David Oul, a Cherokee, and 
Watawaso of the Penobscots, who inter- 
preted the songs of her people one day 
during the recreation period. 

Mabel F. Knight. 


* * 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


An Industria] Relations Conference and 
Seminar under the auspices of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches, Monday 
and Tuesday, Nov. 18 and 19, will meet at 
Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon St., in the day- 
time, and at the Old South Meeting-house 
Monday evening. The causes and cure of 
unemployment will be one of the chief 
problems taken up. The speakers on 
Monday afternoon will be Robert Fechner, 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, E. A. Johnson, secretary of the 
United Building Trades Council, and C. R. 
Dooley, of the Standard Oil Company of 

‘ New York. That evening the speakers 
will be the well known investigator and 
writer, William T. Foster, and Edward F. 
McGrady, a national officer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Monday morn- 
ing the speakers will be John Calder, Her- 
bert O. Stetson and Dr. Hubert C. Herring. 
Tuesday morning, speaking to the topic 
“Democracy in Industry,’’ there will be 
Prof. Norman N. Nash of Cambridge, 
James Myers, of the Federal Council] of 
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Churches, and Dr. Harold Marshall, vice- 
president of the “Golden Rule’ Nash Com- 
pany. Prof. David D. Vaughan will ad- 
dress the luncheon meeting at the Boston 
City Club on Monday at 12.30. 

For information, address Rev. George 
L. Paine, Executive Secretary of the Great- 
er Boston Federation of Churches, 4 
Park St. 


Notices 


WANTED 


Will pay $2.00 each for two copies of “Cruising 
Around a Changing World,” by John van Schaick, Jr., 
for customers who are making a trip around the 
world. Communicate before sending. A. W. Polk, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 

ae 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the meeting on Monday, Oct. 28, 1929, the fol- 
lowing action was taken: 

Renewed the license of Lawrence W. Abbott for 
one year as of October 25, 1929. 

Granted an ordained clergyman’s license to Rev. 
Horace Westwood, D. D. 

Letters of transfer granted to Rev. Alfred S. Cole 
to New York, and Rev. W. P. Farnsworth to New 
York. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
Fe é 
MICHIGAN W. U. M. A. 


The Michigan Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association will meet in Detroit at the Church of 
Our Father, Nov. 12, for regular business and elec- 
tion of officers. 

Florence Choate, Secretary. 
ag 3 
CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 


A rare opportunity is offered to secure a large, 
two-manual church organ, electric action, detached 
console, built by oné of the leading companies of the 
country. If interested, correspond with Harold 
Marshall, Manager, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 

* *s 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 


Noy. 12-15. Prof. Theodore G. Soares, University 
of Chicago. 

Nov. 19-22. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 26-27. Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 28.11 a, m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 

Nov. 29. Rabbi Harry. Levi, 
Boston. 

Dec. 3-6. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dee. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 

Dec. 12-13. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 17-20. Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, England. 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 31, Jan. 2,3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mary E. Case 


Mrs. Mary E. Case, a life-long Universalist, died 
Oct. 22 at the home of her son, A. W. Case, of In- 
dianapolis. For over fifty years Mrs. Case and 
her husband, Lambert L. Case, were loyal mem- 
bers of the Muncie church before they moved to 
Indianapolis to live with their son. Mrs. Case was 
especially loved at Muncie through her fifty years 
of service as a teacher in the Sunday school, teach- 
ing for the years in the kindergarten to see her pu- 
pils in return bring back their children. Later she 
changed to the Women’s Bible Class, which she taught 
until she left Muncie. 


Temple Israel, 
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When the Leader was selecting representative 
Universalists several years ago, Mary E. Case was 
listed as one of them. She gave many years of her 
life to the women’s work, serving in local, state, 
and national offices. She was known to all in the 
church as a2 woman of beautiful character and ster- 
ling worth. Her many friends will feel the loss of 
her presence, but will treasure her memory. 


A 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution © 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Churches 


and SHOULD Preachers 
Schools GET THEIR Laymen 


BIBLES 


at this completely stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Teachers 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


We have a classified stock of over 100, 
Theological Books covering all subjects su 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 
logue and send us your list of ‘‘ Wants.” 


Please mention this paper. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


‘LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 
THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. ~ 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baliimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
Spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
ad JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, rea! leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President-- 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For eatalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
dothestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory praetise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1873 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


A telephone operator was at one end of 
the wire and a little girl, who had answered 
her ring, at the other end. The operator, 
obeying one of the company’s rules, was 
trying to get the child to call an older 
person. She began according to the rule 
by asking, ‘‘Is your mamma there?”’ 

“No.’’ 

“Ts your big sister there?’’ 

“No. There’s no one here but grandma 
and me andthe cat. Grandma can’t hear, 
and the cat can’t talk.’’—The Western 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 

“‘Women,’’ says Mr. Alfred E. Smith, 
and for the life of us we can’t understand 
why his magazine stuff is, in our opinion, 
so much less interesting than Mr. Cool- 
idge’s, ‘‘are just as much interested in 
government as men are, and just as in- 
telligent.’”’ Just about, which, if you ask 
us, is praise so faint as to be inaudible.— 
New York World. 

* * 

Two sentries were marching up and 
down their separate beats. For some time 
the old lady watched them in silence. But 
at last she could keep silent no longer and 
grabbed one of the men by the arm. 

“‘Can’t you two silly lads make it up and 
be friends?’’ she asked reproachfully.— 
Nottingham News. 

* * 

Porter: ‘“‘Miss, yo’ train coming.”’ 

Passenger: ‘‘My man, why do you say 
‘your train’ when you know that the train 
belongs to the company?’’ 

Porter: “Dunno, miss. Why do yo’ say 
‘mah man’ when yo’ knows Ah belongs to 
mah wife?”—The Pathfinder. 

* & 

Book Agent (to farmer): ‘““You ought to 
buy an encyclopedia, now that your boy is 
going to school.” 

Farmer: “Not on your life. Let him 
walk, the same as I did.’’—The New Out- 
look. 

* * 

Stern Father (to son departing for board- 
ing-school): ‘‘Now, don’t let me hear any 
bad reports about you!”’ 

Son: “Tl try hard, Dad. But you 
know how those things leak out.’’—Wam- 
pus. 

* * 

To-day we have Dr. Frank Nugent 
Freeman. He was born a Canadian, but 
quite early became a psychologist —Bul- 
letin of Southwest Texas Teachers Institute. 

* * 

The Soviet has abolished Christmas, and 
has decided that kissing causes or spreads 
influenza. About the only luxuries left 
in Russia are assault and battery and 
starving to death.—Minneapolis Journal. 

ae 

But the way we get it, a Quaker is un- 

’ dertaking to show a Scotchman how he 
ean save money on his navy.—Dallas 
News. 
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